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BALLADRY IN AMERICA! 


BY H. M. BELDEN 


WHEN I first learned, about seven years ago, that genuine old 
British ballads were still alive in the hearts and on the tongues of 
old-fashioned folk in the State in which I was living, I hastened with 
all the enthusiasm of the novice to publish a plan? for the systematic 
collection and comparison, chiefly through the students in our schools 
and colleges, of all balladry in America. I knew very little of the 
work that had already been done in the same field, or of the controversy 
that had grown up concerning the nature and history of ballads; I 
had, indeed, no very strict notion of what a ballad might be; but it 
seemed to me that co-operative collection of traditional song from the 
mouths of the people would do more than anything else to resolve our 
doubts as to the origin of ballads, their special character if they had 
one, their relation to print, to social conditions, and to book poetry; 
and with the valor of ignorance I asserted that ten years might see the 
whole problem, so far as America was concerned, cleared up, — collec- 
tions completed and conclusions drawn. Naturally, a closer acquaint- 
ance with the problem chastened my presumption. Seven of the ten 
years are gone, considerable effort has been expended, and there are 
still plenty of questions unanswered. I recall my early indiscretion 
here, only because the plan still seems to me in the main a right one. 
Considerable progress has in fact been made, and the value of co- 
operative collection has been demonstrated. Our Annual Meeting 
seems a suitable occasion for a review of the work of collectors in 
America since the completion of Child’s work, with such inferences 
regarding the results that may be looked for from the study as our 
progress justifies. 

! This paper in its original form was read as the President's address at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Folk-Lore Society in Washington, December 28, t911. As here printed, 
however, it has been carefully revised and considerably supplemented by Mr. Phillips 
Barry, to whom the author is indebted for much of the bibliographical matter both in the 


text and in the notes. 
2**The Study of Folk-Song in America,"’ Modern Philology, ii, pp. 573 ff. 
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Balladry, in the wide sense of the term, is found to be restricted to 
no one part of America. North and South, East and West, new settle- 
ments and old communities, populous centres and sparsely peopled, 
regions, seem almost equally to love and to have preserved traditional 
popular song. Perhaps the most surprising development in the period 
under review is the amount and quality of traditional balladry found 
by Mr. Barry in the New England and Middle States.'' Nearly four 
years ago he printed a list of ‘Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic 
States”’ that he had collected. It contains 84 items, 28 of which are 
forms of the ballads admitted to Child’s collection. Doubtless it has 
been very much increased since that time; indeed, several new items 
have since been made public in the Journal and elsewhere. Mr. Barry 
has found these ballads not only in the woods and remote villages of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, where one might expect to find them, 
but likewise in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and close to the shades of 
Harvard and the Boston State House. Still farther up the coast 
(‘‘down,”’ I suppose I ought to say); in Nova Scotia, Professor Macken- 
zie has found a store of ancient British ballads, of which he has printed 
some interesting specimens, as well as a highly significant account of 
the status of ballad-singing there and of the provenience of the ballads.* 

No less favorable to the perpetuation of ballads are conditions in 
the Southern States. In Professor Child’s time, ballads had been 
reported here and there from Virginia and the Carolinas. A few 
from the Cumberland Mountains were published in the year 1893;? 
six years later, two ‘poor buckra”’ ballads appeared in print;* and 
in 1904, still other songs and ballads of the mountain-folk were made 
known to the world.’ In the following year a writer in the Berea 
Quarterly called attention to the notable prevalence * of ballad-singing 

1 P. Barry, “Some Traditional Songs,"’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xviii, 
pp. 49-59; “ Traditional Ballads in New England,” Jbid., pp. 123-138, 191-214, 291-304; 
‘King John and the Bishop,”’ Jbid., vol. xxi, pp. 57-59; “‘Folk-Music in America,”’ [bid., 
vol. xxii, pp. 72-81; “‘ Native Balladry in America,’’ Jbid., pp. 365-373; “Irish Come-all- 
ye's,"’ Ibid., pp. 374-388; ‘‘ The Origin of Folk-Melodies,"’ Ibid., vol. xxiii, pp. 440-445; 
‘A Garland of Ballads,"’ Ibid., pp. 446-454; “The Ballad of the Broomfield Hill,"’ /bid., 
vol. xxiv, pp. 14-15; “Irish Folk-Song," Ibid., pp. 332-344; ‘‘New Ballad Texts,"’ /bid., 
pp. 345-350; “The Ballad of Earl Brand,"’ Modern Language Notes, vol. xxiv, no. 4, pp. 
104-105. 

2 W. R. Mackenzie, “ Ballad-Singing in Nova Scotia,’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. xxii, pp. 372-381; ‘Three Ballads from Nova Scotia’’ (Child, 4, 46, 81), Ibid., vol. 


xxiii, pp. 371-380. 
* L. W. Edmunds, “Songs from the Cumberland Mountains” (Child, 85), Ibid., vol. vi, 


pp. 131-134. 
* C. E. Means, “‘A Singular Literary Survival’’ (Child, 12, 73), The Outlook, Sept. 9, 
1899. 
* E. B. Miles, ‘‘Some Real American Music"’ (Child, 79), Harper's Magazine, 1904, 
pp. 118-123. 


* “Mountain Minstrelsy,"’ The Berea Quarterly, April, 1905, pp. 5-13. 
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in Kentucky, and printed three typical folk-songs. Professor Henne- 
man, at the meeting of the Modern Language Association in 1906, 
read eight old ballads recorded from tradition in North Carolina; in 
1907 Professor Kittredge published in the Journal a very instructive 
sheaf of ballads gathered by Miss Pettit in Kentucky,' and in 1908 
a ballad from West Virginia.! In the next year, Miss Bascom 
published in the Journal a collection of ‘‘ Ballads and Songs of North 
Carolina.”"? In the year 1910, J. H. Combs published a fine specimen 
of Old English balladry from the Cumberland Mountains.* Later, 
at the meeting of the Modern Language Association, came the an- 
nouncement by Professor Shearin that he had collected in that region 
over a hundred traditional songs, about thirty of them ballads of 
British origin.« He has now just published ‘a list sinflar to that of 
Mr. Barry, comprising ‘‘337 titles, exclusive of 117 variants,” of 
traditional songs gathered in central and eastern Kentucky, 21 of them 
being versions of ballads found in Child. 

In the Southwest, Mr. J. A. Lomax has devoted himself with great 
success to the collection of a special type of popular song, — or, rather, 
of the popular song of a special occupation, — that of the cowboy. 
His ‘‘ Cowboy Songs,”’ ® published last year, contains many of the pieces 
found in Professor Shearin’s list, and still more of those in the Missouri 
list presently to be described. It shows, I believe, only one of the 
ballads in Child;? but, as it is professedly only a selection from Mr. 
Lomax’s gathering, it is safe to assume that the whole collection, when 
published, will show a larger number of the old ballads. As it stands, 
however, ‘‘Cowboy Songs”’ is a very valuable contribution to ballad 
study. Itisdrawn not simply from Texas, but from the cowboys of the 
South and West as far as New Mexico and Montana. 

A considerable collection has also been made in Missouri since 1904, 
of which a partial list,* containing 145 titles, was printed last year. 
Checking up the collection a few days ago, I found that it contained 347 


1 G. L. Kittredge, “‘ Ballads and Rhymes from Kentucky” (Child, 53, 68, 73, 84, 243). 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xx, pp. 251-277; ‘‘“Two Popular Ballads,"’ Jbid., 
vol. xxi, pp. 54-56. 

2 L. R. Bascom, “ Ballads and Songs of Western North Carolina,”’ Ibid., vol. xxii, pp. 
238-250. 

3 J. H. Combs, “A Traditional Ballad from the Kentucky Mountains"’ (Child, 74), 
Ibid., vol. xxiii, pp. 381-382. 

4H. G. Shearin, “ British Ballads in the Cumberland Mountains,’ Sewanee Review, 
July, 1911, pp. 312-327. 

5 “A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk-Songs,’’ Transylvania University Studies in English, 
ii, Lexington, Ky., 1911. 

® Cowboy Songs, collected by John A. Lomax, New York, 1910. 

7 Ibid., p. 110 (Child, 278). 

8 Song-Ballads and Other Popular Poetry Known in Missouri. Printed for the Missouri 
Folk-Lore Society, Columbia, Mo., 1910. 
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more or less distinct pieces, besides 293 variants. Only 18 of them 
are versions of ballads found in Child; a much larger number are 
descended from British (English, Scotch, Irish) broadsides and stall 
ballads. Most, though not all, of them have been found in Missouri; 
some are from Arkansas, some from Illinois, a few from other States. 

In the North Central States no great amount of traditional song 
has been collected. A few ballads from Ohio and Illinois were pub- 
lished by Mr. Newell in 1900.' Professor Beatty of Wisconsin pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the Modern Language Association eight 
old ballads that had come to his hands, all but one of them, however, 
from Kentucky;? two years earlier a pupil of his had secured from a 
Scottish woman visiting in Wisconsin versions of four of the ballads in 
Child.2 Mis®Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska has made 
an effort to collect ballads in that State, and has a considerable number; 
but most of them, she tells me, were learned outside the State, — in 
Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado. Professor Tolman of Chicago 
has collected some versions. Dr. H.S. V. Jones of the University of 
Illinois printed one from that State (learned by his informant in 
Virginia) in a recent issue of the Journal.‘ The number, however, of 
the ballads in the Missouri collection that are reported to have been 
learned in Illinois or Indiana from thirty to sixty years ago, and Pro- 
fessor Miller’s recollections ® of ‘‘ play-party songs’’ in the latter State 
in his boyhood, convince me that ballads are still to be found there, if 
one knew where and how to look for them. 

The Pacific coast has contributed only two;* but no one familiar 
with the conditions of traditional popular song in New England, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, and with Professor Lomax’s account of the 
cowboys’ poetry, will be able to persuade himself that a region that 
was pioneer country of the most romantic description fifty years ago, 
and has since then been the home of the highwayman, the hunter, 
the lumberman, and, above all, of the miner, is without its quota of 
traditional balladry. Several of the pieces in the Missouri collection 
are the direct result of the movement that peopled California in 1849. 

And what is this traditional popular song that has thus been gathered 

1 W. W. Newell, ‘Early American Ballads" (Child, 12, 93), Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. xii, pp. 241-255; vol. xiii, pp. 105 ff. 

? Arthur Beatty, “‘Some Ballad Variants and Songs"’ (Child, 4, 53, 84), Ibid., vol. xxii, 
pp. 63-69. 

* Arthur Beatty, “Some New Ballad Variants’’ (Child, 26, 27, 40, 181), Ibid., vol. xx, 
pp. 154-150. 

* H. S. V. Jones, “Robin Hood and Little John” (Child, 125), Ibid., vol. xxiii, pp. 
432-434. 

’ “The Dramatic Element in the Popular Ballad,"’ University of Cincinnati. Studies, 
Ser. II, vol. i (1965), pp. 30-31. 

¢ Mrs. R. F. Herrick, ‘“‘ Two Traditional Songs"’ (Child, 2), Journal of American Folk- 


Lore, vol. xix, pp. 130-132. ; 
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by students from Nova Scotia to New Mexico? Frankly, it is a very 
heterogeneous collection. Of the hundreds of pieces having some claim 
to separate identity, Mr. Barry has reckoned up fifty-two as being 
American representatives of ballads admitted by Child to his collec- 
tion.!. The rest are of the most varied character and content, having 
only this in common, — that they are popular song existing in oral 
tradition. The Missouri collection is, I believe, typical of all the rest, 
save that it lacks the parodies of recent book-poetry that make up so 
large a part of the cowboy’s repertory in Mr. Lomax’s book; and I 
shall therefore give here a brief analysis of it. 

Of the eighteen ballads in the collection that are found also in 
Child, all but two have been printed in the Journal.?_ It does not 
appear that they belong to any special order of balladfy. Most of 
them are simple ballads of romantic tragedy (‘‘The Pretty Golden 
Queen”’ [4], ‘‘The Old Man in the North Countree” [10], “Thomas 
and Ellender”’ [73], ‘‘ William and Margaret”’ [74], ‘‘The House Car- 
penter”’ [243]), or of a sentimental cast (“‘Lord Lovel”’ [75], “‘ Barbara 
Allen” [84]); one (‘Black Jack Daley” [200]) is romance without 
a tragic outcome, at least in the imperfect version that has come 
to hand; one (‘‘The Jew’s Garden”’ [185]) is a relic of medizval 
calumny of the Jews; one (‘‘Georgia’’ [209]) is the story of the efforts 
of a horse-thief’s wife to rescue her husband from the gallows; three 
(‘‘The Yellow Golden Tree” [286], ‘‘Shipwreck’’ [289], “‘Andy Bar- 
dan”’ [250]) are ballads of the sea; one (‘‘The Cambric Shirt” [2}) 
is a riddle ballad; one (‘‘Bangum and the Boar” [18]) tells of a fight 
with a monstrous boar in whose cave lie ‘‘the bones of a thousand 
men;"’ one (‘The Lone Widow” [79]) is a ballad of mother-love and 
the visiting spirits of the dead; and two (‘‘ Dandoo”’ [277], ‘A Woman 
and the Devil’ [278]) are fabliaux. Naturally there are no “ border 
ballads;’’ we are too far removed in time and place for anything so 
locally British. Neither are there any heroic ballads, in Professor 
Hart's sense of the term. Ballads in Missouri are sung, not said, and 
very seldom (those corresponding to ballads in Child’s collection, 
never) have epic breadth. Indeed, the most noticeable facts about 
these eighteen ballads are all negative facts. One of them is that 
themes repulsive to our moral sensibilities are dropped. There is 


1 Child, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 13, 18, 20, 26, 27, 43, 45, 46, 47, 49. 53, 68, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
79, 81, 84, 85, 93, 95, 105, 106, 110, 125, 155, 162, 181, 188, 200, 209, 210, 214, 221, 243, 
250, 274, 277, 278, 279, 281, 285, 287, 289, 295. > 

2 ‘“‘Old-Country Ballads in Missouri’’ (Child, 4, 10, 18, 73, 74, 75, 84, 155, 200, 243, 
277. 278), Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xix, pp. 231-240, 281-299; vol. xx, p. 319 
(Child, 209); ‘‘ Three Old Ballads from Missouri’ (Child, 2, 79, 286), Ibid., vol. xxiii, pp. 
429-431. 

3 The titles given are those by which the ballads are known in Missouri. The corre- 
sponding numbers in Child are given in brackets. 
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nothing like “Lizzie Wan,” ‘Sheath and Knife,” or ‘Child Waters.” 
Even among the fabliaux, apparently, lewdness is taboo. Another is 
that ballads which in their British forms present more or less distinctly 
supernatural elements lose these elements in America. The Elf- 
Knight of the British ballad has become just a seducer and murderer 
of royal maidens, who at last meets his match and gets his deserts; 
it is Margaret herself, not a ghost or a dream, that comes to William 
and stands at his bed’s feet; it is the returned lover, not his ghost or the 
devil in the lover's form, that entices the House Carpenter’s wife away 
from husband and child to perish at sea when the ship has “‘sprung a 
leak.’’ Simple human tragedy unadorned with picturesque supersti- 
tion is all that is left of these ballads in Missouri. The one exception 
is ‘‘ The Lon®Widow” (‘‘The Wife of Usher’s Well’’), which of course 
would lose all significance as anything but a story of the returning dead. 
Even a bit of old superstition has been preserved in the last stanza of 
his: 

, “The tears you have shed, my mother dear, 

Would wet our winding-sheet.”’ 


But this ballad seems to be almost extinct; only after some years of 
investigation was any one found in Missouri who knew it. The third 
generalization that may be made about these ballads is that they tend 
to lose the full ballad style. There is a certain modicum of ballad 
commonplaces (often misplaced), and there are traces of incremental 
repetition, but nothing like the artistic sequences and climaxes of 
“Edward,” “Child Waters,”’ or ‘“‘Babylon.’’ Not that they are in the 
style of the broadside or the ballad hack, — they are as guiltless of the 
vulgarizing particularity of Buchan’s blind beggar as they are of the 
banal moralizings of the typical broadside, —— but they are worn, 
withered, shrunk almost to the skeleton of their former beauty, even 
when all the essentials of the story are preserved. 

It is merely for convenience that I have described these eighteen 
ballads found in Child as though they were a distinct division of the 
popular song of Missouri. Asa matter of fact, they are only a portion, 
though probably the oldest portion, of a much larger body of romantic 
narrative preserved in oral tradition. Of these I shall endeavor to 
present some leading types. 

The themes are largely those of the broadside balladry of the last 
two centuries in England. A favorite is that of the returned soldier 
or sailor lover. This is represented by a number of pieces,' all of them 
known as stall ballads in England in the last century. They range in 
style from the rude simplicity of “‘ Young Johnny,” — which, despite 
its reference to Ireland, smacks strongly of Wapping Old Stairs, — 

1 Ten of them were printed under the heading ‘Popular Song in Missouri—The 
Returned Lover,” in Herrig's Archiv, vol. cxx, pp. 63 ff. 
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through the vulgar sentiment of ‘‘The Soldier Boy,” “‘ William Hall,” 
and ‘‘ The Banks of Claudy,”’ and the vulgar tragedy of ‘‘ The Faultless 
Bride,’ to the gentle harmlessness of ‘‘Mary and Willie’? and the 
polite parlor atmosphere of ‘‘ Willie’s on the Dark Blue Sea.””  “‘ Young 
Johnny” has more of the ballad manner than any of the printed 
versions known to me: 


Young Johnny been on sea, 
And Young Johnny been on shore, 
And Young Johnny been to Ireland 
Where Young Johnny been before. 


“You are welcome home, Young Johnny, 
You are welcome home from sea, 

For last night daughter Molly 
Lay dreaming of thee. 


“Oh, what for luck had you, Young Johnny, 
Oh, what for luck had you on sea?” 

“I lost my ship and cargo 
All on the roaring sea. 


“Go bring your daughter Molly 
And set her down by me, 

And we'll drownd the melancholy 
And married we will be.”’ 


“Molly is not at home, Johnny, 
Nor hasn’t been this day; 

And I am sure if she was, Johnny, 
She would not let you stay. 


* Molly's very rich, Johnny, 


Young Johnny feeling drowsy 
He hung down his head, 

And he called for a candle 
To light him to bed. 


“The green beds they are full, Johnny, 
And have been for this week; 

And now for your lodging, 
Poor Johnny, you must seek.” 


He looked upon the people, 
He looked upon them all, 
He looked upon the landlord 
And loudly he did call, 
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Saying, ‘‘How much do I owe you? 
I’m ready for a call.”’ 

“It's twenty for the new score 
And forty for the old.” 


Then Young Johnny he pulled out 
His two hands full of gold. 


“I did n't speak in earnest, 
Neither was I just, 

For without any exception 
She loves you the best.” 


Then Molly came a running down, 
Gave him kisses one, two, three; 

Saying, “The great bed is empty, 
And you may lie with me.” 


‘Before I would lie in your green bed 
1 would lie within the street; 

For when I had no money 
My lodging I might seek. 


‘“Now I have money plenty, boys, 

We will make the taverns herl [how/?] 
A bottle of good brandy 

And a better looking girl!’’ 


Another favorite theme is that of the girl who follows her lover — 
generally a soldier or a sailor — disguised as a man. Of the almost 
countless variations upon this theme that have been circulated by British 
ballad-printers since Mary Ambree’s time, “ Jack Munro” has lasted 
best in Missouri. The versions of it in our collection show interesting 
stages of historical and geographical confusion. In one, Mollie's father 
is ‘‘a wealthy London merchant;” Jack is drafted to “the wars of 
Germany,” he goes to ‘“‘old England,” and the wedded pair return from 
Spain to “French London,” wherever that may be. Another version 
has the merchant still in London, but (perhaps by association with the 
mention of Spain) has Jack, now become a farmer, drafted into the 
army “for Santa Fé,’’ where he is cut down by “‘a bullet from the 
Spaniards.”’ In still another version the transference to America, 
though vague, is complete. The wealthy merchant “in Louisville 
did dwell;”’ Jack ‘‘has landed in New Mexico, in the wars in Santa 
Fé;"" whereupon Moilie “‘harnessed up a mule-team, in a wagon she 
set sail [a prairie schooner, evidently], she landed in New Mexico 
on a swift and pleasant gale,’’ where presently ‘‘the drums did loudly 
beat and the cannon’s balls did fly,’’ and Mollie rescues her lover as 
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before. ‘‘ William Taylor’’ — whose sweetheart follows him in dis- 
guise, finds that he has married another woman, and shoots him dead 
— is also known in Missouri; and a third piece, in which the heroine, 
disguised as a boy, follows her lover the captain, shares’his bed without 
revealing her sex, and marries him next morning. 

In most of the printed ballads on the Female Soldier (or Sailor) 
theme, emphasis is laid upon the contrast between the heroine’s tender 
beauty and the rough offices she must perform. In “Jack Munro”’ 
this takes the form of a dialogue which may be said to be the poetic 


core of the piece: 


“Your waist is slim and slender, 
Your fingers they are small, 

Your cheeks are red and rosy 
To face a cannon-ball.”’ 


“I know my waist is slender, 
My fingers they are small, 
But I have a heart within me 
To face a cannon-ball.” 


No printed ballad that I have seen has developed this motive in s° 
ballad-like and effective a fashion. The nearest approach to it is in 
certain forms of a popular farewell dialogue between the sailor or 
soldier and his sweetheart, often printed by the broadside press, and 
represented by what I might call ‘‘The Nut Brown Maid” of our 
collection. William must leave for the wars. Polly begs him to stay 
with her; if he will not, she says, — 


‘My yellow hair then I'll cut off, 
Men’s clothing I'll put on; 

I'll go ‘long with you, William, 
I'll be your waiting man. 

I'll fear no storm or battle, 
Let them be ne’er so great; 

Like true and faithful servant 
Upon you I will wait.” 


Whereupon ensues the following dialogue : — 


‘‘Your waist it is too slender, love, 
Your fingers are too small, 

I'm afraid you would not answer 
If I should on you call 

Where the cannon loudly rattle 
And the blazing bullets fly, 

And the silver trumpets sounding 
To drownd the deadly cry.” 
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‘““My waist is not too slender, love, 
My fingers not too small, 

I'm sure I would not tremble 
To face the cannon-ball 

Where the guns are loudly rattling 
And the blazing bullets fly, 

And the silver trumpets sounding 
To drownd the deadly cry.” 


“Supposing I were to meet with some fair maid, 
And she were pleased with me,— 
If I should meet with some fair maid, 
What would my Polly say?” _ 
‘‘What would I say, dear William? 
Why, I should love her too, 
And stand aside like a sailor 
While she might talk with you.” 


The last test having been thus satisfactorily met, William straightway 
marries her, and now together they are “sailing round the main.” 
The stanzas which this piece shares with “‘ Jack Munro” are probably 
borrowed by the latter, since they do not appear in the British prints 
of ‘Jack Munro,”’ whereas an inferior form of them does appear in 
British prints of the ‘‘ Nut-Brown Maid”’ dialogue. 

Another favorite theme, both of the ballad press and of traditional 
song in Missouri, is that of the man who entices the girl he has promised 
to marry away from human help, either to the forest or to the water- 
side, and there kills her. Familiar stall-ballads upon this theme are 
“The Wittam Miller,’’ “‘The Gosport Tragedy,” and “‘The Bloody 
Brother.”” The forms of it found in Missouri are most like ‘‘ The Wit- 
tam Miller;’’ they have no ghost, and they characteristically avoid 
the motive of incest; yet they are often in other respects close to 
“The Bloody Brother’”’ both in temper and in language. Most 
widely known is ‘‘The Jealous Lover” (so it is generally called; but 
it is known sometimes by other titles, — ‘‘ Abbie Summers’”’ in Pike 
County, “‘Emma”’ in Bollinger County, ‘‘ Down by the Drooping Wil- 
lows” in Lafayette County, and in Scotland County as “ Florilla,”’ 
which is a variant of the names under which it has been found by 
Mr. Barry in New Hampshire, and by Miss Pettit and Professor Shearin 
in Kentucky). ‘‘The Jealous Lover’’ might be described as ‘“‘ The 
Bloody Brother’’ with the motives of incest, ‘‘double murder,”’ and 
supernatural detection of the crime left out, and an elegiac note intro- 
duced. It commonly begins, — 


One evening when the moon shone brightly 
There gently fell a dew, 

When out of a cottage 
A jealous lover drew. 
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Says he to fair young Ellen, 
“Down on the sparkling brook 

We'll wait and watch and wonder 
Upon our wedding day.” 





In the next stanza they have evidently wandered some distance, for 
she asks to be taken home. But he has already drawn his knife, 
and, despite her pleadings and assurances of faithfulness, into her 


fair young bosom 
He splunged a daggered knife. 


And now 
Down yander in the valley 


Where the violets are in bloom, 
There sleeps a fair young damsel 
All silent in the tomb. 





‘The Wittam Miller.” He takes her out for a walk, knocks out her | 
brains with a fence stake, and throws her body into the mill-pond; 
and when, upon his return home, his mother asks him how he got 
blood on his clothes, he answers that it came from “bleeding at the 
nose.’ Still another form is ‘‘ Pretty Oma,’’! which opens in quite 
the characteristic ballad style: 


| Another piece, which has come to me without a title, is a reduction of 





| ‘‘Come jump up behind me and away we will ride, 
Till we come to Squire Gardner's and I'll make you my bride!" 


She jumped up behind him and away they did ride, 
Till they came to deep waters by the river's divide. 


Thereupon the lover beats her into insensibility, and drowns her “just 
below the mill-dam.” 
It would hardly be worth while here, even if it were possible, to list 
| and classify all the items in the collection that seem likely to have been 
derived, mediately or immediately, from the printed ballads of the 
Old World. Many of them have lost any distinct narrative content 
and become mere popular lyrics, most often of disappointed love, 
lacrymose or rebellious. Others are remembered only as fragments. 
Some, in the form in which they have been taken down, are com- 
pounded of many simples, — broken memories strung together in un- 
| conscious or half-conscious poetic joinery by a process familiar enough, 
however little understood, to students of balladry. It is impossible 
| to say, for instance, how many different pieces the collection contains 
upon the theme of the Forsaken Girl, because so many of them seem 
| to be merely individual or temporary composites of imperfect mem- 
ories. A few old favorites, not yet mentioned, which hold their story 


| 1 Two versions of ‘Pretty Oma"’ have been recorded by Miss Pettit in Kentucky (see 
Kittredge, “Ballads and Rhymes from Kentucky,”’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. xx, pp. 265-267). 
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pretty well, are ‘“‘Kate and her Horns,” ‘‘Dog and Gun,” ‘The 
Driver Boy,” “‘The Soldier’s Wooing” (i. e., “‘The Masterpiece of 
Love-Songs’’), ‘‘The Silvery Tide,” “‘Mary of the Moor,” “ Johnny 
Sands”’ (in two forms), and “‘ Darby and Joan;”’ and the Irish ballads 
of “William Reilly,”’ “‘Ranordine,” ‘‘The Croppy Boy,” “ Brennon 
on the Moor,” and “St. Helena.” 

Besides the representatives of Old World balladry so far considered, 
there is a considerable number of what may fairly be described as 
American ballads. Some of them, to be sure, are plainly derived or 
adapted from British vulgar ballads, but they have been so far made 
over as to have acquired a perceptibly American coloring. I shall 
speak first of those that seem not to have had, or to have lost, any 
definite historical connection, and later of those the origin of which 
can be ascribed to known political or industrial movements. 

Two domestic tragedies may be mentioned first. ‘Little Orphan 
McAfee”’ is quite in the spirit of English and Irish gallows-pieces; 
but I do not know it in print, and suppose it to be of American origin 
among immigrants of the ballad-loving sort. McAfee was piously 
reared by an uncle, but, refusing good advice, married a wife, then fell 
in love with another woman, poisoned and strangled his wife, and is 
now awaiting his end upon the gallows. More clearly American is 
“Sons of Columbia”’ (otherwise “Fuller and Warren’’), — the story 
of a girl who, having promised herself to one of her two suitors, throws 
him over and marries the other, whereupon the rejected kills the ac- 
cepted lover and is sentenced to death. This piece always closes 
with a warning against the wiles of “‘fickle-minded maids,”’ for 


Woman has always been the downfall of man 
Since Adam was beguiled by Eve. 


‘Fair Fannie Moore” is, so far as I know, an American product, 
though it would not surprise me to find that it came from Ireland. 
Fannie rejects the advances of the rich and haughty Randal, and 
marries Edward, a youth of low degree. Randal finds her alone one 
day at her cottage, and gives her the choice of yielding to his love or 
dying on the spot. She chooses the latter alternative. Later Randal 
is caught and 

hung in chains on a tree beside the door, 
For taking the life of the fair Fannie Moore. 


There is a crudely literary tone about this piece, which yet has not 
prevented its being pretty widely current as a “song-ballad.”” No 
such charge, however, can be brought against ‘The Silver Dagger,” 
which tells of two lovers parted by hard-hearted and worldly parents, 
of the girl’s wanderings, despair, and final suicide, of her lover's ar- 
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rival in time to catch her last words, bidding him 


“Prepare to meet me on Mount Sion 
Where all our joys shall be complete,”’ 


and of his following her example in self-destruction; still less against 
‘The Butcher Boy,’’ whose forsaken sweetheart goes upstairs and 
hangs herself with a piece of rope. This ballad — known, I believe, 
all over the country —is an example of a kind of composition frequently 
represented in British stall-ballads, but not, I think, the work origi- 
nally of writers for the ballad press; rather, I believe, printed from 
oral tradition because it is already known and liked and will sell. 
It has the incongruity found in some traditional versions of “ Barbara 
Allen,” of beginning as a story told by the heroine herself, and passing 
unconsciously to the narrative of her hanging herself and being cut 
down by her father. 

American in origin and currency are “Springfield Mountain” and 
“Young Charlotte.’’ The former— the story of a young man bitten 
in the hay-field by a rattlesnake — originated, according to the inves- 
tigations of Mr. Newell, in Colonial times in Massachusetts;! but it 
has lost any local significance in the two forms of it known in Missouri. 
The latter, a favorite from Nova Scotia to Oklahoma, was composed, 
Mr. Barry believes, by a rural poet named Carter, in Vermont, about 
two generations ago. It has, however, no marks of time or place 
beyond such as are inherent in the tragic motive,—a young girl, 
taken by her lover to a Christmas or New Year’s dance in a distant 
town, freezes to death by his side on the way, because she would 
not wrap herself in a blanket and hide her fine clothes. Unlike the 
Returned Lover or the Female Soldier theme, unlike even the Ameri- 
canized ‘‘Butcher Boy” or the American ‘Springfield Mountain,” 
this ballad is essentially the same wherever it is found. Not only 
certain striking or significant stanzas, as in the case of “‘ Black Jack 
Daley’”’ and ‘‘Jack Munro,” but others, of merely reflective or 
descriptive character, hold their place, with slight verbal changes, 
from Canada to the Southwest. For example, the opening stanzas, — 


Young Charlotte lived on a mountain side, 
In a wild and dreary spot, 

There were no other dwellings for five miles round 
Except her father’s cot. 


And yet on many a winter's night 
Young swains would gather there, 
For her father kept a social board 
And she was young and fair, — 
1 W. W. Newell, ‘Early American Ballads,"’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiii, 
pp. 105-112; P. Barry, ‘‘ Native Balladry in America,” [bid., vol. xxii, pp. 365-373. 
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far as they are from what we think of as the ‘“‘ballad manner,” are 
as persistent as the more vivid and ballad-like — 


“‘O daughter dear,’’ her mother cried, 
“This blanket around you fold, 
For ‘tis a bitter night abroad; 
You'll catch your death of cold.” 


“Oh, no! oh, no!"’ young Charlotte cried, 
And she laughed like a gipsy queen, 
“To ride in a blanket all muffled up 
I never will be seen,’’— 


or those containing the tragic centre of the story, — 


“Such a dreadful night I never saw; 
My reins I scarce can hold’’— 

Young Charlotte faintly then replied, 
“T am exceeding cold.” 


Spoke Charles, ‘‘ How fast the freezing ice 
Is gathering on my brow!” 
And Charlotte still more faintly said, 


“I’m growing warmer now.” 


“Young Charlotte,” by virtue of its wide currency, the absence in it 
of a distinctly ‘‘vulgar ballad’’ or “popular ballad”’ style, and its 
persistency of form in spite of what appears to have been exclusively 
oral transmission, constitutes perhaps the most interesting and proble- 
matical phenomenon in American popular song. 

History as such, ballad students have long since observed, soon 
fades out of popular song. War and politics are too remote and 
complex in their originating motives, too transitory in their bearing 
upon individual experience, to maintain themselves in balladry. 
Few traces of song-ballads dealing with American history before the 
Civil War have been preserved in Missouri. ‘“‘ Marching to Quebec,” 
which Weston described as a favorite amusement of rural Americans 
eighty years ago, is still remembered as a “‘play-party”’ song. An 
incident of the War of 1812 is preserved in “James Bird,” and the 
battle of New Orleans in “Packingham.”’ At least one widely- 
known song must have had its origin in a faraous battle, — ‘‘The 
Texas Rangers,’’ which, despite its mention of Indians and the Rio 
Grande, is surely an echo of the great fight at the Alamo on March 6, 
1835. 

I'm a Texas ranger, 
I know you know me well. 
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About the age of sixteen 
I joined that jolly band, 

We marched from Western Texas 
Down by the Royal Grande. 


Our captain he informed us, 
Perhaps he thought it right, 

‘‘ Before we reach the station, 
Brave boys, we'll have to fight.”’ 


I saw them Indians comin’, 
I heard them give the yell, 
My feelings at that moment 
No human tongue could tell. 


Our bugle it was sounded 
And the captain gave command: 


”? 


“To arms, to arms!”’ he shouted, 
‘“‘And by your horses stand.” 


I saw the dust arisin’, 
It seemed to touch the sky, 
My feelin’s at that moment, 
“Oh, now’s my time to die.” 


We fought them full nine hours 
Before the strife gave o’er, 
And like the dead and wounded 

I never saw before. 


Five hundred noble rangers 
That ever trod the West, 

Now dyin’ in the evenin’ 
With bullets in their breast. 


Certain resemblances suggest that this was modelled on the British 
ballad ‘‘ Nancy of Yarmouth.” 

The Civil War had its quota of camp-ballads as well as of pathetic 
and sentimental songs, but few of them can be said to live in tradition 
at the present day. The collection I am describing has a considerable 
number — rambling narratives of the fight at Springfield, of Sterling 
Price’s cavalry exploits, of the Vicksburg and Gettysburg campaigns — 
bearing sufficient internal evidence of having been composed and 
sung around the camp-fire and on the march; but they come mostly 
from manuscript ballad-books of war-times or shortly after, or at 
best from the memory of old soldiers. Somewhat more persistent 
are the sentimental ballads; for instance, ‘‘When this Cruel War is 
over,’ which, it may be remarked in passing, found its way to the 
London stalls, having been printed by Such with the heading ‘‘ Weep- 
ing Sad and Lonely, A Song on the American War.’ ‘The Guerrilla 
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Boy,”’ sung presumably in the camps of the bushwhackers (it is 
preserved in a manuscript ballad-book compiled in the seventies), 
is merely an adaptation to the life of the Missouri guerrillas of a 
British stall-ballad entitled ‘The Roving Journeyman.”’ 

New social conditions and industrial movements come closer to 
the consciousness of the common people than do war and politics; at 
least, so one would infer from our song-ballads. ‘‘The Hunting of 
the Buffalo,”’ originally an emigrant’s song, and frequently printed 
by the British ballad press in the last century, persists as a children’s 
singing-game. ‘Pretty Maumee,” a song of the frontiersman’s Indian 
sweetheart, probably preserves in its title and refrain the name of the 
Miami tribe of Indians. The rush for the California gold-fields in 
1849-50 gave birth to “‘ Joe Bowers,’’ which everybody knows, and to 
its less familiar counterpart, ‘‘ Betsy from Pike;”’ also to two soberer 
song-ballads, ‘“‘Come All Ye Poor Men of the North” and “Since 
Times are so Hard.”’ A later mining-fever produced the mournful 
tale of ‘‘The Dreary Black Hills.” 

Those picturesque frontiersmen of the very recent past, the cowboys, 
had, as Mr. Lomax has shown, a considerable poetry of their own; and 
some of it has become part of the traditional song of Missouri. The 
two best-known of the cowboy-songs are ‘‘The Lone Prairee’’ and 
“The Dying Cowboy.” Both, it is worth remarking, are adapta- 
tions of pieces that had originally nothing to do with cattlemen or the 
Western plains. ‘‘The Lone Prairee”’ is ‘‘The Ocean Burial,” a 
sailor's ballad of uncertain authorship, that has been current in New 
England for about two generations, made over to meet cowboy con- 
ditions. In the original the dying sailor begs that he may not be 
buried in “the deep, deep sea,’’ where the sea-snake will hiss in his 
hair, and the billowy shroud will roll over him; in the Western adap- 
tation the dying cowboy begs that he may not be buried ‘‘on the 
lone prairee,’’ where the rattlesnakes hiss and the coyote will howl 
over him. ‘The Dying Cowboy” has a less reputable origin, being 
a plainsman’s version of an Old World, possibly Irish, soldier’s ballad 
known as “The Unfortunate Lad.””! 

The career of Jesse James made a deep impression upon the popular 
imagination in his native State, and is recorded in a widely-known 
ballad in which his exploits of robbing the Gallatin bank and holding 
up the Danville train are celebrated.2. The chief emphasis, however, 

1 G. F. Will, “Songs of Western Cowboys,"’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxii, 
pp. 258-259; J. A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs, p. 74; P. Barry, “Irish Folk-Song,”’ Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv, p. 341. 

? L. R. Bascom, “ Ballads and Songs of Western North Carolina,” 1. c., p. 246; J. A. 
Lomax, Cowboy Songs, p. 27. In the latter volume are versions of other song-ballads 


current in Missouri: to wit, “The Lone Prairie,” ‘‘Joe Bowers,” ‘‘Texas Rangers,”’ 
“*Love in Disguise,"’ “Fuller and Warren,"’ ‘Sam Bass,"’ ‘‘ MacAfee’s Confession,”’ ‘‘ The 
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is laid upon the treachery of Robert Ford, the Ganelon to this band 
of outlaws: 
It was Robert Ford, 
That dirty little coward, 
I wonder how he does feel; 
For he ate of Jesse’s bread 
And slept in Jesse’s bed, 
Then laid poor Jesse in the grave; 


and the refrain goes, — 


That dirty little coward 
That shot Mr. Howard ! 
And laid poor Jesse in the grave. 


Jesse James has had, so far, no successor who can dispute with him 
the title of bandit hero in Missouri. But song-ballads of untraced 
authorship continue to appear and to pass into oral circulation. 
There is one on the murder of Garfield; one on ‘The Iron Mountain 
Baby,”’ a child thrown out by its mother, in a hand-satchel, from a 
train on the Iron Mountain Railroad, and found and brought up by 
one of the railroad men; and, by no means the least interesting, one 
upon the wholesale murder of the Meeks family by the Taylor 
brothers, cattlemen, in Sullivan County, about twelve years ago. 
Notwithstanding the prevalence of ‘‘godly ballads” in Reformation 
times and the presence of certain old biblical pieces in Child’s collec- 
tion, it is customary nowadays to think of ballads as dealing only with 
secular themes. No such predisposition governs the singer of song- 
ballads in Missouri. ‘‘The Romish Lady” (sometimes ‘‘The Roman 
Lady”), whose popularity is attested by several copies from different 
localities, is a piece of aggressive Protestantism that carries us straight 
back to the Book of Martyrs. The Roman lady has somehow got hold of 
a Bible and come to realize the wicked idolatry of the Popish religion. 
Her mother upbraids her, tries to force her back into submission, and, 
failing in this, hands her over to the Inquisition, by whom the girl is 
burnt at the stake, calling upon God with her last breath to receive 
her soul and to “pardon priest and people” for their blindness. An- 
other religious ballad, known as ‘“‘The Little Family,” tells the story 
of the raising of Lazarus. Others are rather doctrinal than epic. 
One of these presents the terrors of damnation with a vigor not un- 
worthy of Michael Wigglesworth, and must have been a valued ally 
of the preacher in his long and losing fight against cards, dancing, and 
other wiles of the Devil. It exists in two forms, — one for man, and 
one for maid. That for man begins, — 
Dreary Black Hills,"’ ‘Jack Munro,” ‘“‘Fannie Moore,”’ ‘‘ Young Charlotte,” ‘ Betsy 


from Pike,”’ “‘ Rosin the Bow,"’ and “Springfield Mountain.” 
1 The assumed name under which James was living when he was shot. 
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Death is a melancholy call, 

A certain judgment for us all; 

Death takes the young as well as old 

And lays them in his arms so cold. 
‘Tis awful — awful — awful. 


I saw a youth the other day, 

He looked so young, he was so gay; 

He trifled all his time away 

And dropped into eternity. rf 
’Tis awful — awful — awful. 


But that for maid will be sufficient: 


THE WICKED GIRL 


Young people hear and I will tell, 
A soul I fear has gone to Hell; 

A woman who was young and fair, 
Who died in sin and dark despair. 


Her tender parents oft did pray 2 
For her poor soul from day to day 

And give her counsel, good advice, 

But she delighted still in vice. 


She would go to frolics, dance and play, 
In spite of all her friends could say; 
“T’ll turn to God when I am old, 

And then he will receive my soul.” 


At length she heard the spirit say: 

“Thou sinful wretch! forsake thy way; 

Now turn to God, or you shall dwell a” 
Forever in the flames of Hell.” 


“No, I’m too young,”’ thus she replied, 
““My comrades all would me deride.” 
The spirit then bade here farewell, 
And thus consigned her soul to Hell. 





It was not long till Death did come 

To call this helpless sinner home; 

And while she was on her dying bed 
She called her friends and thus she said: 


‘My friends, I bid you all farewell. 

I die, I die, I sink to Hell! 

There must I lie and scream and roll, 
For God will not receive my soul! 


“My tender parents,’’ she addressed, 
“IT hope your souls will both be blessed; 
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But your poor child you now may see, 
But soon shall be in misery. 


““My weeping mother, fare you well! 
The pains I feel no tongue can tell! 
Dear Parents, your poor child is lost, 
Your hopes they are forever crossed.” 


These are not hymns, but religious song-ballads. One more may be 
mentioned, ‘‘ The Railroad to Heaven.”’! It was perhaps composed for 
revival meetings of railroad-men, but is certainly not restricted to 
them. By a quite elaborate allegory, the process of salvation is pre- 
sented under the figure of a railway journey in which Christ is the 
engineer. The piece exists in widely varying forms.* 


I fear that I have exhausted your patience with this long account 
of a not very inspiring collection of popular song. I shall therefore 
pass over the ‘‘play-party”’ songs,* the riddles, the sectional satires, 
and the few items of negro song contained in it, and devote a few 
minutes at the close to pointing out some of the problems that arise, and 
the way in which co-operative collection may help, and has helped, 
in their solution. 

Upon the general and basic problem of classification — the question 
whether we shall classify ballads according to intrinsic qualities of 
tone, style, and structure, or according to theories (more or less in- 
susceptible of demonstration) as to their origin, or according to their 
known history and vogue — the work of collection in America will 
throw, perhaps, little direct light. But it may be expected to throw 
considerable light upon certain problems preliminary to the solution 
of the general problem, and chiefly upon these: — 


I. The relation of print and manuscript to oral tradition. 
II. The interrelation between oral tradition and the “popular 
ballad”’ style. 
III. The origin of ‘“‘authorless’’ balladry. 
IV. The function of music in the origin and perpetuation of ballads. 
V. The social and geographical distribution of ballads. 


I. Hogg’s mother I believe it was who protested that when ballads 
were reduced to print they were killed; and Professor Gummere seems 
to be of the same opinion. But Professor Mackenzie's investigations 


! Several religious song-ballads have appeared in print from time to time, describing 
the Christian's way to heaven under the similitude of a railway journey or a voyage on 
shipboard. ‘ 

2 Religious song-ballads are current in North Carolina. See Emma M. Backus, 
“Early Songs from North Carolina,’’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, pp. 286-294. 

3 Mrs. L. D. Ames, “The Missouri Play-Party,” Ibid., vol. xxiv, pp. 295-318. 
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in Nova Scotia point to the importation of printed ballads from Scot- 
land as an important element in the perpetuation of ballads in that 
region. Professor Shearin tells me that country newspapers bear a 
part in the dissemination of song-ballads in Kentucky;' and I have 
found that Trifet’s Monthly Budget of Music, and such printed collec- 
tions as ‘‘The Forget-Me-Not Songster” and ‘“‘Old Put’s Songster,”’ 
have been known and used —in one case used up— in Missouri. 
Even the stall-ballad is not unknown. I have seen a copy of ‘The 
Wicked Girl’’ printed on a small sheet, “ price five cents,” in the pos- 
session of a negro washerwoman.? Moreover, the fact that a great 
many of the ‘ vulgar ballads”’ recorded from tradition in New England, 
Kentucky, and Missouri — though commonly declared by the singer 
to have been learned, not from print, but from the singing of another — 
are yet to be found in the output of the nineteenth-century ballad 
press in London, is certainly not without its significance. Of the 
importance of manuscript copies, in the form either of single ballads 
or of ballad-books, in preserving and spreading popular song, there 
can be no question. These are not the work of scholars and anti- 
quaries, nor, like Mrs. Brown’s manuscripts, written out at the request 
of scholars and antiquaries, but rather, like the Percy Folio, the simple 
ballad-lover’s method of securing and preserving the ballads that he 
likes. Curiously enough, they are very often just the ballads that are 
most frequently found in the output of the Seven Dials presses; show- 
ing apparently that it was easier to write out a desired ballad, whether 
from oral rendering or 1 print, than to get another printed copy. 

These facts suggest that the function of print and handwriting in 
the perpetuation of what the singers themselves commonly think of as 
purely traditional song has been underestimated, and should be 
further looked into. On the other hand, there are some ballads that 
seem to owe nothing to print. The most striking case is that of 
“Young Charlotte,’’ already mentioned. It was composed, as Mr. 
Barry’s investigations have led him to believe, about seventy-five years 
ago in Vermont, and was probably carried by its author to Ohio and 
Missouri, where his wanderings as a Mormon took him. In these 
and other States it is pretty widely known, with surprisingly little 
variation in matter or manner; and there is nothing to show that it 
ever circulated in print.’ If its stability of form, as compared with 

1 Even city newspapers maintain a folk-singers’ exchange, —‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
in the Boston Transcript; *‘Everybody’s Column,” in the Boston Globe; and ‘‘ The Forum,” 
in the Philadelphia Press. Many excellent ballad texts have thus been preserved. 

2 Stall-ballads were printed in Boston by N. Coverly in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century; during the latter half of the century, broadsides in great numbers were published 
by DeMarsan, Wehman (New York). 

* Since this was written I have seen it in a newspaper clipping (from Good Stories, 
undated, but comparatively recent). This print of it, however, is clearly the effect, not 
the cause, of its traditional circulation. 
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‘‘Jack Munro”’ or ‘‘ The Jealous Lover,”’ owes nothing to print, then 
it is an evidence of the faithfulness of oral tradition even in the nine- 
teenth century; and the further inference is suggested, at least to 
those familiar with the printed balladry of the last century, that varia- 
tion and decay may be due rather to print than to oral transmission.' 
None of the ballads taken down from oral tradition in Missouri show 
as incoherent a jumble as do some of the patchwork ballads issued by 
Such and Pitts and Catnach and their kind. Evidently there is still 
much to be learned concerning the part played by print in the per- 
petuation and variation of ballads, and the way to learn it is to trace 
back from present conditions. 

II. ‘‘ Young Charlotte” is also very instructive in regard to the rela- 
tion existing between oral tradition and the “popular ballad”’ style, 
as we have now learned to define it. Mr. Barry is himself presenting 
to you to-day his conclusions as to ‘‘communal re-creation”’ in this 
ballad, as he has formerly done in the case of ‘‘The Lone Prairee,”’ 
and I shall not repeat them here; but I may add that a good deal 
might be found in support of his position in other ballads in the collec- 
tion described, especially those that have their originals (or counter- 
parts) in printed balladry. The American traditional versions of these 
ballads have commonly more of the ballad style than the printed ver- 
sions. There is, of course, always the possibility, in the case of such 
a poem as ‘‘ Young Charlotte,”’ that the changes in the direction of 
the ‘“‘ballad style’’ are due simpiy to the presence, in the people’s 
repertory, of old ballads to which the new are unconsciously assimi- 
lated; in other words, that ‘‘communal re-creation” explains, not the 
origin of the ballad style, but why traditional ballads assume that 
style. Even so, the doctrine, if confirmed by a number of well- 
developed cases, will go far to set at rest the controversy that has 
raged so long about the talismanic words das Volk dichtet. 

III. The problem of the origin of anonymous and apparently author- 
less popular song can be studied to special advantage in living, con- 
temporary instances. Take, for instance, the song-ballad of ‘Jesse 
James."" Everybody (loosely speaking) knows it; nobody knows 
where it comes from. It is as authorless and traditional as “The 
Two Sisters” or ‘‘The Demon Lover.” But it is only a few years 
ago that the events it celebrates happened. Can it not be traced from 
one living singer to another up to its source? Or take the still later 
ballad of the Meeks murder, which happened about a dozen years ago. 
Miss G. M. Hamilton informs me that half her class in the Kirksville 
Normal School know the piece; most of the people who lived at the 
scene of the tragedy are living there still; a cousin of one of her pupils 

1 Of course it is not meant that the ballads were purposely altered, but only that the 


versions printed by the ballad press seem often to have been supplied by persons who 
did not fully know or sympathize with the true ballad tradition. 
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helped pull the dead bodies from under the haystack. Yet the piece 
is already an authorless ballad, — as much so, apparently, as any of the 
old British ballads. Has it “‘jes’ growed,” like Topsy, or is it the 
work of some obscure rhapsodist like Carter of Bensontown? Surely 
these questions can be answered, for a ballad whose whole history lies 
within the memory of those who now sing it, with a completeness and 
detail impossible for ballads that come down from earlier generations. 

IV. Our fourth problem, the function of the melody in the origin, 
spread, and development of ballads, has received far too little attention 
from students of balladry in this country. The ballad in its true 
estate is sung or chanted, not spoken, still less read; certainly in 
America it is always a ‘‘song-ballad."’ Without the tune, a ballad 
is indeed ‘“‘a very dead thing;”’ and ballad-lovers generally, I sup- 
pose, make up a sort of chant, as I do, for ballads that come to them 
without atune. The ballad demandsit. Yet too many of us attempt 
to study the development of a ballad, or the relation of one ballad to 
another, merely from the written words, with no knowledge or thought 
of the melody with which those words were winged. For the older 
records this procedure is often inevitable, inasmuch as the air of a 
ballad was seldom set down in manuscript, and in broadsides was 
indicated by a name which the reader might or might not be able to 
interpret. But in contemporary balladry the melodies may be studied 
in living relation with the words — how fruitfully, let Mr. Barry’s 
papers in recent numbers of the Journal bear witness.' It is true that 
music is less circumscribed than words, and may be transferred from 
one ballad to another; it is true also, unfortunately, that many enthu- 
siastic ballad students are unable to put the tune on paper along with 
the words. But at least the tune is there for those able to record it. 
And from the study of this ballad music we may confidently look for 
much light upon the genesis, perpetuation, and mutation of ballads. 
What, for instance, is the limit of variation of a ballad tune before 
it loses its identity? How does the same ballad come to be sung to 
quite different tunes? Is the tune more persistent in the case of 
a ballad that has spread only by oral tradition than in the case of 
one that has circulated only in ballad print? What part has the 
melody, traditional or improvised, played in the formation of new 
ballads out of fragments of old ones? How does the same ballad 
come to have widely different refrains? To the answers to these sig- 
nificant questions, all who can record the music of our living song- 
ballads, whether by the ordinary notation or by phonograph, can 
contribute. 

V. And finally, the co-operative study of living balladry is sure to 
enlarge our knowledge of the social and cultural conditions from which 


1 See the articles listed in Note 1, p. 2, especially those on “‘Folk-Music in America” 
and “ The Origin of Folk-Melodies.”’ 
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ballads spring, and under which they flourish. We shall learn whether 
a given ballad is an inheritance from the days of the first settlers, or 
came in with immigrants in the nineteenth century; whether it is of 
English, or Scotch, or Irish provenience. If it is of native origin, 
we shall find, as Mr. Barry has done in the case of ‘“‘ Young Charlotte,” 
into what parts of the country it has travelled, and why; perhaps 
even the particular people or sort of people, and the particular geo- 
graphical paths, by which it has travelled. We shall find what, if 
any, special types of balladry thrive in particular regions, or among 
special occupations or classes of people. We shall be able to check, 
by first-hand, living, verifiable evidence, theories regarding the essen- 
tial conditions of balladry that have been derived in great part from 
fragmentary, sometimes prejudiced, sometimes ignorant, and in all 
cases now dead and unverifiable evidence of past centuries. 


It is clear, I think, that the solution, or even an advance toward 
the solution, of the problems here reviewed, will be of the highest value 
in solving the general and basic problem, — the definition and classi- 
fication of ballads. A good beginning has been made, but it is only a 
beginning. Some regions have scarcely been touched, none have been 
exhausted. Believing, as I do, that the spirit of balladry is not dead 
or dying, but as immortal as romance itself, I cannot incite collectors, 
as ballad-lovers have been doing for the last century, with the cry of 
‘Now or never;”’ but I can and do urge upon all who care for ballads 
and ballad problems the value of the collection of living balladry in 
America. 


Note. — The Publication of Ballads. To make the investigation of 
ballads in this country effectively co-operative, it is of course necessary that 
each collector's findings should be available, for study and comparison, to 
all other students of the subject. As has been shown, a considerable body of 
ballads—largely versions of those included in Child's collection — has already 
been printed in the Journal and elsewhere; but it is scattered through many 
issues, and the sum of it is but a fraction of the significant material that 
has been gathered. For three of the collections, lists of titles, with brief 
descriptions of the pieces included, have been printed. These are helpful, 
and have contributed not a little to the progress of the work; but they are 
not adequate. In the study of a subject so elusive and complex as balladry, 
nothing can take the place of the texts themselves. It is therefore much to 
be wished that a way might be found of getting together and publishing in 
a single work, with so much classification as may be feasible and with an ex- 
haustive index, all the traditional balladry known in America. Such an 
undertaking would involve much labor, and could not be expected to bring 
a monetary return to the publishers; but it would doubtless find, like the 
“Wordsworth Concordance,’ workers ready for the task; and it would be 
richly worth while from the point of view of scholarship, of criticism, and 
of social history. 


Co_umsiaA, Mo. 
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ON THE PRINCIPLE OF CONVERGENCE IN 
ETHNOLOGY ! 


BY ROBERT H. LOWIE 
GRAEBNER’S POSITION 


IN a recent work on the methods of ethnology,? Dr. Graebner once 
more expounds the theoretical position familiar to readers of his former 
writings.’ The central problem of ethnology is for him the determi- 
nation of cultural connections. Resemblances in culture must be 
primarily accounted for by historical connection, — in the first place, 
because the existence of such connection stands unchallenged for a 
large part of the phenomena; secondly, because there are no objective 
criteria of independent development. Lack of historical relationship 
cannot be established by the most intense feeling that such a rela- 
tionship is improbable, for this feeling is of a purely subjective char- 
acter. Neither can the absence of proof for historical connection be 
interpreted as a stringent demonstration that an historical relation- 
ship does not exist. It is indeed conceivable, that, after determining 
all cultural relationships, we may still be confronted with independent 
partial similarities; but obviously this conclusion would result, not 
from the application of definite criteria of independent evolution, but 
solely from the non-applicability of the criteria of cultural connection. 
‘*So bleibt denn als erstes und Grundproblem der Ethnologie wie der 
ganzen Kulturgeschichte die Herausarbeitung der Kulturbeziehungen.”’ 

What, then, are the criteria of cultural connection? Two such are 
recognized by Graebner, — the criterion of form, that is, of the coin- 
cidence of characteristics not necessarily resulting from the nature of 
the objects compared: and the criterion of quantitative coincidence. 
In innumerable cases the form-criterion is self-sufficient: Neverthe- 
less, Graebner notes instances of its misapplication, through fanciful 
affiliation of heterogeneous forms. Here, it seems, the quantitative 
criterion should have been used; that is to say, as it is one of the 
cardinal doctrines of Graebner’s philosophy of ethnology that the 
diffusion of isolated cultural elements — even of myths — is impossible 
(kulturgeschichtliches Nonsens), the doubtful parallelism of two forms 
can be immediately established if they are recognized as elements of 
the same or related cultural complexes. So far as continuous areas 
are concerned, these criteria have not been challenged: they are gen- 

1 Presented at the annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society in Washington, 
Dec. 28, 1911. 

2 Methode der Ethnologie (Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, Heidelberg, 1911). 

* More particularly, ‘“‘ Die melanesische Bogenkultur und ihre Verwandten,” A nthropos, 


iv (1909), pp. 726-780, 998-1032. 
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erally employed in establishing linguistic relationship, and have proved 
valid in the study of European culture. Graebner sees no reason for 
limiting the criteria to continuous areas: he does not hesitate, for 
example, to use them as proofs for a far-reaching connection between 
Old-World and New-World culture. The only objection advanced 
against such applications of the criteria has been the improbability, 
under primitive conditions, of diffusion over the tremendous distances 
dealt with. On the one hand, this argument is refuted by the migra- 
tions of the Malayo-Polynesians and the occurrence of Asiatic tales 
in South America. But, in addition, the contrary argument may be 
strengthened by two auxiliary principles. The supposed lack of con- 
tinuity between two areas may prove deceptive. There may be found 
cultural features bridging the geographical gap between the areas 
compared (continuity-criterion); and there may be such a diffusion 
of cultural elements, that geographical proximity varies directly with 
the degree of cultural relationship (criterion of form-variation), — a 
result manifestly not to be expected on the theory of independent 
evolution of parallel forms.’ 

The foregoing account already describes by implication Graebner’s 
position on the subject of convergent evolution. From his point of 
view, it matters little whether similarities are believed to result from a 
psychology common to mankind or from the convergence of originally 
distinct phenomena. In either case, there is an assumption of inde- 
pendent development; and as positive criteria of independent develop- 
ment are, according to Graebner, non-existent, both theories are on a 
methodologically inferior plane as compared with the doctrine of 
historical connection.’ In particular, Graebner criticises Ehrenreich's 
definition of ‘‘convergent evolution” as the result of similar environ- 
ment, similar psychology, and similar cultural conditions. Similarities 
in natural conditions, he contends, have been considerably overesti- 
mated. The psychology of different branches of mankind shows as 
much differentiation as their physical traits. As a matter of fact, the 
psychological unity of mankind, which is invoked to explain cultural 
resemblances, has really been inferred only from the observed resem- 
blances. If peoples of distinct geographical areas reveal far-reaching 
psychical resemblances, the question arises whether these are not 
ultimately due to genetic relationship or cultural contact. So far as 
the similarity of cultural conditions is concerned, Graebner insists that, 
if independent development be assumed, similarity of cultural condi- 
tions could result solely from the natural environment, and that simi- 
larity of cultural conditions would presuppose a high degree of psychi- 
cal resemblance. Against Ehrenreich’s statement, that in spite of 
various parallels with Old-World culture, the culture of America bears 

1 Graebner, l. ¢., pp. 94-125. 
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a distinctively American stamp, Graebner declares that it is not clear 
how heterogeneous cultural conditions could lead to parallels, which, 
according to Ehrenreich, must be due to a similar cultural environ- 
ment. An a fortiori argument is used to clinch the discussion. Euro- 
pean civilization has developed a remarkable similarity of cultural 
milieu. Nevertheless the number of well-authenticated instances of 
independent parallel development is exceedingly small. In the 
majority of instances we find merely combinations of thoughts and 
motives already extant in the culture common to authors, inventors, 
or thinkers. But even the residual cases lose their force as to conver- 
gent development among primitive races: for, on the one hand, these 
modern instances rest on a peculiarity of modern culture, — the con- 
scious striving for progressive development; on the other, the same 
thought may indeed be conceived twice, but the literature of science indi- 
cates that the same thought does not necessarily become socially and 
culturally significant in more than one case. If a cultural similarity 
resting on close genetic relationship has produced so small a number of 
independent parallels of social significance, it may reasonably be 
doubted whether the relative psychological unity of mankind, and the 
resemblance of natural conditions, could produce such absolute 
identity of culture as to result not merely in the conception, but in the 
social acceptance and further development, of the same thoughts. 

Two questions confront the reader in connection with the views pre- 
sented above. In the first place, does Dr. Graebner correctly define 
the logical standing of the antagonistic theories of independent develop- 
ment and genetic or cultural relationship? Secondly, does Dr. 
Graebner grasp the essentials of the doctrine of convergence as it has 
been employed in ethnological practice? The following pages will be 
devoted to an examination of these questions. 


LOGICAL STANDING OF THE RIVAL THEORIES 


The supposed methodological superiority of the theory of contact 
and relationship rests, as indicated above, on the assumption that it is 
distinguished by positive, objective criteria, while the rival theory lacks 
such criteria.'. Indeed, the argument that independently evolved 
cultural similarities could be detected only by the non-applicability 
of Graebner’s criteria (p. 107) involves the strongest conviction that 
criteria of independent development not only have not been found, 
but that it is impossible to discover them. 

In the first place, the objectivity of Graebner’s criteria is in large 
measure illusory. He himself points out that the form-criterion is 
liable to fanciful subjective interpretations (p. 118). In all doubtful 


! This point of view also appears in Graebner's brief reply to a critique by Haberlandt, 


Petermanns Mitteilungen, 1911, pp. 228-230. 
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cases, however, he counsels testing by the second, unconditionally 
objective (unbedingt objektiven) criterion of quantity.’ It may at once 
be admitted that this criterion does provide a quantitative measure 
for the degree of relationship between two cultural complexes. This 
relationship, however, cannot be established except by demonstrating 
the relationship of corresponding elements in the two complexes. 
Each equation can be made only by the application of the form- 
criterion. In each particular comparison there will thus admittedly 
be a subjective factor, hence it is quite illogical to argue that a summa- 
tion of parallels will eliminate the subjective element. Apart from 
this, what we know of the psychology of investigation does not justify 
us in the belief that a student who discovers intensive morphological 
resemblances — though other investigators fail to note them — would 
ever feel the necessity of resorting to a test by another criterion; and, 
if he did, he doubtless would have little difficulty in propping up his 
fanciful parallel by others not less whimsical. Indeed, the quantitative 
test leads to curious results in Graebner’s own case. Against Haber- 
landt, — who reproaches him with classifying together such diverse 
objects as the “male” and the ‘‘female’’ spear-thrower, nay, even 
the Maori sling-stick, — Graebner urges that, if a complex has once 
been established on the basis of well-defined elements, even a morpho- 
logically indeterminate element, such as the spear-thrower, must be 
regarded as part of the complex, provided its distribution coincide with 
that of the other elements.!. This is undoubtedly a vicious principle. 
From the identity of even an indefinitely large number of corresponding 
elements in two series it does not follow that certain other associated ele- 
ments are genuine parallels and must be brought into a genetic rela- 
tionship. The “male’’ and the ‘“‘female”’ spear-thrower might reason- 
ably be grouped together as conceivable differentiations from a common 
prototype; but to argue that so heterogeneous an object as the sling- 
stick is related to them if it occurs in a similar combination of elements, 
is not testing the criterion of form, but sacrificing it. 

While Graebner’s criteria of genetic relationship are thus found to 
lack the strictly objective character claimed for them, independent 
development need not be defended on purely subjective grounds, even 
where a stringent demonstration is impossible. Graebner criticises 
Ehrenreich for holding that the same mythological ideas may develop 
independently a great number of times from universally observable 
natural phenomena.? This, he contends, is an a priori position lacking 
in sanity, because from the ready conceivability of independent de- 
velopment we cannot infer the fact of independent development (p. 97); 

1 Petermanns Mitteilungen, 1911, p. 229. Graebner, of course, does not neglect the 
differences in spear-thrower types except in his theoretical speculations (see Anthropos, 


iv, p. 736). 
2 Allgemeine Mythologie, p. 266. 
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that is to say, Graebner considers the theory of independent develop- 
ment inferior, because it leaves the door open to the arbitrary indi- 
vidual judgment of psychological probability. Now, it may at once 
be admitted that no amount of psychological investigation can actu- 
ally demonstrate that two given cultural phenomena, possessing as they 
do the unique character distinctive of historical happenings, originated 
independently. A demonstration could be given only if we knew the 
actual history, which we generally do not. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the theory of independent development is not one whit worse off 
in this respect than its rival theory; for it is an utterly mistaken notion 
that the psychological factor is excluded by the assumption of cultural 
relations. The comparison of form can never do more than establish 
the identity of forms; that such identity is to be explained by a genetic 
relationship is an hypothesis of varying degrees of probability.. That 
the details of the crutch-shaped Melanesian paddle should occur in 
South America is to Dr. Graebner a sufficient proof of common origin 
(p. 145). Why? Because he cannot conceive how such similarity 
could result independently. But what is inconceivable for him is 
perfectly conceivable for Ehrenreich and others. From the incon- 
ceivability of independent development by a single student we certainly 
cannot infer the fact of a common origin. We are dealing with prob- 
abilities, not with certainties in either case; the only point is to increase 
the probability of either theory, and here I cannot find that the doctrine 
of independent development is in a less favorable position. It seems 
to me, on the contrary, that a number of observations in individual 
psychology, as well as a number of social facts, well-nigh establish the 
independent development of certain simple cultural traits; and that 
in other cases the probability of such development, while not as yet 
determined, can be readily investigated at the present time. 

As an example of the former kind I should regard certain observa- 
tions on the re-actions of children in the dark. If the widespread fear 
of the dark which enters into primitive belief were exclusively the result 
of tradition, it might be reasonably argued that it had developed 
from the same source of origin. This theory, however, becomes im- 
probable as soon as we find that the distinctive feeling of uncanniness 
appears in equal force where all traditional beliefs tending to foster 
dread of the dark have been rigorously excluded from the child's 
curriculum.' An element not altogether negligible in primitive belief 
is thus shown to be an element of our psycho-physical constitution. 
The psychology of dreams furnishes additional material bearing on the 
question. If certain physiological conditions, say retinal irritations, 
are regularly correlated with certain dream images which coincide 


1 Mach, Die Analyse der Empfindungen, 1906, p.62. These observations are confirmed 
by Dr. Petrunkevitch in an oral communication to the present writer. 
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with widespread mythological conceptions, then such conditions must 
be considered as constituting a vera causa for the explanation of 
the mythological ideas. Thus, the widespread conception of a gro- 
tesquely distorted countenance may be plausibly traced to Wundt’s 
“‘ Fratzentrdume.’’ Of course, we do not know, and never shall be able 
to know with certainty, that these dreams formed the foundation of 
the corresponding beliefs. But to disregard them entirely, to deny 
that they affect the merits of the case, would be to indulge in that form 
of sterile hypercriticism with which Graebner not infrequently re- 
proaches his own opponents. In other directions, systematic observa- 
tions could at least be planned and instituted. For example, psy- 
chological child-study might establish the fact that children of different 
countries re-act in an essentially similar way on the every-day phe- 
nomena observable in the heavens. With the same reservations as 
before, due to the unique character of historical happenings, we should 
then be justified in attaching a high degree of probability to Ehren- 
reich’s conjecture as to the independent origin of simple nature myths. 
In other fields, the study of individual psychology from this point of 
view might present greater practical difficulties: it might, for example, 
prove impossible to disentangle the influence of traditional art-forms 
in an inquiry into the development of drawing and design. On the 
other hand, the inquiry into types of association, such as Galton was 
the first to conduct on a large scale, seems full of promise, especially 
so far as color and number symbolism are concerned. The contention 
that an apparently very odd association common to two distinct re- 
gions must have travelled from one to the other, must immediately 
lose its force if we find the same association arising with a certain 
frequency among ourselves. The objection might indeed be raised, that, 
in order to become a cultural phenomenon, the individual association 
would have to be socialized; this would, however, apply in equal 
measure on the supposition of borrowing. 

So far, then, as the objectivity of the criteria is concerned, the 
inferiority of the theory of independent development stands unproved. 
In determining genetic relationship on the ground of formal resem- 
blance, the influence of the personal equation is unavoidable; on the 
other hand, the arbitrariness of speculations on independent develop- 
ment can be limited by the results of scientific (as opposed to popular) 
psychology. 

If there is any difference in the value of the two theories, it must 
rest on the alleged absence of historical proofs for independent develop- 
ment, in the face of the universally admitted existence of such proofs 
for historical connection. It remains to be shown that this allegation 
is erroneous, that there exist unexceptionable instances of convergent 
evolution. For this purpose it is necessary to examine somewhat mere 
closely the concept of convergence. 
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DEFINITION OF ‘‘CONVERGENCE” 


The fundamental error in Graebner’s critique of convergent evolu- 
tion lies in the fact that it entirely ignores the group of phenomena to 
which the principle criticised has been most successfully applied. Taking 
into account only Ehrenreich’s definitions of ‘‘ convergence,” and disre- 
garding completely Ehrenreich’s further remarks on the subject, Graeb- 
ner is led to reject the theory because, for the explanation of identities, 
it seems to involve the assumption of a mystic psychological unity 
(p. 145). 
To be sure, it must be admitted that, if we found exact parallels of 
very complicated phenomena, their occurrence in two areas, no matter 
how widely separated, could not reasonably be explained by conver- 
| gence. Let us assume for a moment that we found on the northwest 
coast of America a social system duplicating such Australian elements 
as four-class exogamy, belief in lineal descent from the totem, elaborate 
rites for the multiplication of totems, and the like. If this were the 
fact, an explanation by the psychic unity of mankind would be lament- 
ably deficient, as may readily be shown by examination of a concrete ; 
} case. Ehrenreich writes, ‘“‘Wo gleiche Geistesanlage sich vereint mit 
Gleichheit der Wirtschaftsform und der gesellschaftlichen Stufe, wird 
die Cultur im Allgemeinen iiberall einen gleichen Charakter, einen 
gleichen Typus tragen, und wir diirfen uns nicht wundern, wenn solche 
gleiche Typen auch in Einzelheiten grosse Ubereinstimmung zeigen 
und Convergenzen hervorbringen.”’! Let us test the explanatory value 
i of the principle, as thus defined, by a single example. Ehrenreich finds 
I a surprising resemblance between the Dukduk masks of New Britain 
and the Fish-Dance masks of the Karaya, as well as between the 
| correlated usages. Granting the resemblance, nay, even the exact ’ 
identity, of the features in question, what meaning can we associate 
with the statement that the parallel is due to psychic resemblance 
. linked with like economic and sociological conditions? The identity 
to be explained is not found except among the two above-mentioned 
representatives of two distinct racial types. What are the psychic 
traits and cultural conditions common to these two tribes, which are 
not shared by those of their geographical neighbors and racial congeners 
lacking the cultural homologies under discussion? The principle of con- 
tinuity is in fact not less essential to a sane theory of independent 
development than to a sane theory of transmission. There is at least 
no logical difficulty in assuming that certain laws of evolution are 
: immanent in human society, and must lead everywhere to the same 
But to say that psychic affinity and cultural similarity have 
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produced in two or in a few instances the same result, is logically ad- 
missible only if it be shown at the same time for what specific reasons 
the same result is not noticeable in all other cases, even where psychic 
affinity is re-enforced by racial relationship, and cultural affinity by 
geographical and historical contact. So far, then, as Graebner’s at- 
tack is directed against Ehrenreich’s explanation of supposed identities, 
it is entirely justified: such an explanation is indeed nothing but a mys- 
tification. Granted the existence of identities, they are inexplicable." 

But the entire aspect of the question changes if we do not interpret 
the given parallels as identical or homologous, but merely as analogous. 
In the brief but profound paper quoted above, Ehrenreich has treated 
this problem with the greatest possible clearness. Over and above 
what he regards as genuine convergences, he distinguishes “false 
analogies,’’ due to the inadequacy of our knowledge, to the premature 
classification of diverse traits under the same concept, labelled with 
the same catch-word. It is merely necessary to conceive all parallels 
of any degree of complexity as “false analogies,”” — to explain them 
as Ehrenreich himself explains, in exemplary manner, the various forms 
of totemism, of the belief in metempsychosis, of the swastika and 
eye-ornament, — and the mystical element in the theory of conver- 
gence disappears. The observation of similarities, especially in the 
absence of obvious paths of diffusion, then leads directly to the query 
whether the similarities are not purely classificatory, and hence, from 
the standpoint of genetic relationship, illusory. 

In a review of Graebner’s recent book,' which has been published 
since the writing of the preceding paragraphs, Professor Boas says, 
““Nobody claims that convergence means an absolute identity of 
phenomena derived from heterogeneous sources; but we think we have 
ample proof to show that the most diverse ethnic phenomena, when 
subject to similar psychical conditions, or when referring to similar 
activities, will give similar results (not equal results), which we group 
naturally under the same category when viewed, not from an historical 
standpoint, but from that of psychology, technology, or other similar 
standpoints. The problem of convergence lies in the correct inter- 
pretation of the significance of ethnic phenomena that are apparently 
identical, but in many respects distinct; and also in the tendency of 
distinct phenomena to become psychologically similar, due to the 
shifting of some of their concomitant elements — as when the reason 
for a taboo shifts from the ground of religious avoidance to that of 
mere custom”’ (J. c., p. 807). As is shown by a preceding quotation 
from Ehrenreich, Professor Boas goes too far in his initial statement, 
for Ehrenreich’s conception of genuine convergence does practically 
involve a belief in an absolute identity derived from heterogeneous 


1 Science, 1911, pp. 804-810. 
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sources; but his utterance indicates that in America, at all events, 
convergence has been treated in a manner which entirely escapes 
Graebner’s attention. 

It is now necessary to discuss convergence as resulting from modes 
of classification, to show what form of classification gives rise to the 
appearance of identical results from diverse sources, and to illustrate 
the point by a number of special instances. 


PREMATURE CLASSIFICATION 


Premature classification appears in ethnological literature in two 
principal forms: the ethnologist may either infer from the undoubted 
identity of certain elements in two different complexes that the com- 
plexes themselves are identical; or he may fancy identity of elements 
or complexes where none exists. The first type of premature classifi- 
cation has wrought considerable mischief in the consideration of 
ceremonial complexes, such as the Midewiwin and the Sun Dance. 
The psychology of this fallacy is not unlike that of illusions. A com- 
plex such as the Midewiwin is described for some particular tribe; and 
some conspicuous feature, say, the shooting-ritual, acquires a symbolic 
function; so that whenever this feature appears in another tribe, it is 
at once supposed to indicate the presence of the residual elements of 
the complex first described. This would indeed be a justifiable infer- 
ence, if a complex invariably represented a quasi-organic unit; but 
this is precisely what is not ordinarily the case. For example, Dr. 
Radin has recently shown! that the Midewiwin of the Winnebago and 
that of the Central Algonkin are not identical, because in each there 
has been a secondary association between the common elements and a 
preponderant group of specific elements, which in large measure can 
be shown to result from the specific character of Central Algonkin 
and Winnebago culture respectively. I have suggested elsewhere? 
that what Dr. Radin has successfully demonstrated for the Midewiwin 
applies in like measure to the Sun Dance of the Plains tribes. “ We can- 
not reduce to a common prototype the various forms in which the 
ceremonies grouped under this catch-word appear. All we can do is to 
ascertain the relatively few common elements which have acquired 
the symbolic function mentioned, and to investigate their varying 
combinations in different cases. 

It is clear that the form of erroneous classification treated above, 
however large it may loom in ethnological discussion, has nothing to 
do with convergent evolution; for in the cases mentioned the genetic 


1 “ The Ritual and Significance of the Winnebago Medicine Dance,” Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. xxiv (1911), pp. 149-208. 

? “The Assiniboine,” 
History, vol. iv, Pt. I, pp. 77 et seq. 
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relationship of the identical features has never been challenged, while 
apart from these features there is obvious divergence. It is Ehrenreich’s 
group of ‘‘false analogies” that supplies us with illustrations of the 
second type of classificatory error, and this has a direct bearing on the 
principle of convergence. 

Comparing the two types of inadequate classification, we may say 
that the first type involves the assumption that an organic relationship 
exists where it does not exist, while the second type of error results 
from the failure to note that the supposedly parallel elements are 
organically related to two distinct complexes. In this latter case, then, 
the parallelism is between logical abstractions rather than between 
psychological and ethnological realities. Some concrete illustrations 
will make the matter clearer. 

Owing to their theoretical interest, the so-called age-societies of the 
Plains may properly serve to introduce the subject. J. O. Dorsey 
reports that among the Omaha there were three feasting societies, 
composed of old men, middle-aged men, and youths respectively. In 
tribes of the same cultural area (Arapaho, Blackfoot, Mandan, 
Hidatsa) other writers have found series of dancing societies evincing 
a more refined classification by age, admission into any one society 
being contingent on a payment. Schurtz assumes that the existence 
of age-grades among the Omaha and other Plains tribes is due to an 
innate tendency of human society towards an age-grouping, which leads 
everywhere to similar results. From Graebner’s point of view, the 
existence of so marked a feature as age-grades in a practically con- 
tinuous area must be explained as due to historical connection. If, 
on the other hand, we here applied the principle of convergence in the 
sense defined by Ehrenreich, we should say that the resemblance be- 
tween the Omaha age-classes and the age-societies of the other Plains 
tribes is due to the union of general psychic and specific cultural 
similarities of all the tribes concerned. 

As a matter of fact, each of these three interpretations is erroneous. 
The Omaha feasting organizations are age-classes properly so-called; 
that is to say, a man belongs to one of the three classes by virtue of his 
age. But the fact that, say, the Hidatsa societies present the appear- 
ance of age-classes, is due to the mode of purchase obtaining in this 
tribe. The age factor is indeed active, inasmuch as it is customary for 
age-mates to purchase a society in a body; but there is no established 
division of Hidatsa society into age-grades, no correlation between 
age and membership in a certain definite organization. The correla- 
tion is, instead, between membership and purchase: an Hidatsa belongs 
to every society of the series which he has purchased, but which has 
never been purchased of him. A man of ninety may thus hold mem- 
bership in a young men’s society, and under abnormal circumstances a 
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group of men may acquire a membership which ranks superior to 
that of an older age-group. To call both the Omaha and the Hidatsa 
organizations ‘‘age-societies”’ is therefore admissible only if we regard 
this term as a convenient catch-word which may denote neither 
psychologically nor genetically related phenomena. The age-factor 
that we isolate in studying the Hidatsa system is, of course, as a 
logical abstraction comparable to corresponding abstractions, whether 
derived from the Omaha system or that of the Masai. In reality, 
however, it forms part of a context which determines it, and from which 
it cannot be wrested without completely altering its character. What 
we find in comparing the Omaha and the Hidatsa systems is therefore 
a convergence of a type different from that defined by Ehrenreich, 
but coinciding absolutely with that of his ‘‘false analogies,’’ which 
result from our relative ignorance of the phenomena compared. So 
long as we knew only that the Hidatsa had societies composed of men 
of different ages, it was possible to classify them as age-grades proper. 
With the additional knowledge of the subjective attitude of the natives 
towards these societies, the justification for such a classification 








i disappears. 
) What has just been shown for age-grades may be similarly shown for 
f the much-discussed phenomenon labelled ‘‘exogamy.”’ It has com- 


monly been assumed that the regulation against marriage within a 
certain group, no matter in what part of the globe such a regulation 
may be found, is uniformly the same in principle. Dr. Goldenweiser 
has recently shown that this is by no means the case. Clan exogamy 
may indeed be the expression of the feeling that marriage within the 
clan as such is incestuous; but it may also, as among the Toda and 
Blackfoot, be a secondary development, the fundamental fact being an 
objection to marriages between blood relatives. From Dr. Graebner’s 
standpoint there is no reason to differentiate between the primary and 
the secondary type of clan exogamy. The form-criterion merely tells 
us that two groups are both exogamous; that in point of exogamy they 
are identical, and in so far may reasonably be supposed to be genetically 
related. So far as the criterion of quantity is concerned, nothing 
would be easier than to bolster up the parallel exogamy by other re- 
semblances. Thus, the Crow social units, which exemplify the clan 
of ‘‘classical’’ ethnological literature in being exogamous in their own 
right, bear nicknames of similar type to that of the Blackfoot. Here 
again the identity of the facts compared is logical, while the facts we 
are really interested in studying are psychological. The exogamous 
conduct of the Blackfoot is inseparably linked with his feeling towards 
blood relatives; the exogamous conduct of the Crow is part of a quite 
distinct psychological complex. Only by disregarding the character- 
istic features of exogamy in these two instances do we get an ‘dentica] 
Gedankendin g. 
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In this connection it is interesting to discuss the two-phratry system 
(Zweiklassensystem), as Graebner himself makes an extensive use of 
this concept, suggesting, for instance, an historical connection between 
the two-phratry organization of Oceania and that of the Northwest 
Coast Indians and the Iroquois.'' Before considering such a sugges- 
tion, we should have to be convinced that the term “two-phratry 
system’’ invariably labels the same phenomenon. Serious doubt is 
thrown on such a supposition by a consideration of the data collected 
by Rivers among the Toda. In this tribe the numerical preponderance 
of one clan is such, that its members can follow the exogamous rule 
only by marrying most of the members of the other clans, ‘leaving 
very few to intermarry with one another.”’ Out of 177 marriages, 
only 16 were between members of the other clans. As Rivers recog- 
nizes, there has thus developed the closest conceivable approximation 
to a two-phratry system.? Yet this result has been achieved by unique 
historical causes quite distinct from those which brought about such a 
system where there are merely two intermarrying phratries without 
any lesser exogamous units. 

An instance of similar suggestiveness is furnished by the recent 
history of the Crow. A visitor to this tribe some forty years ago 
would have found the male members of the tribe grouped in two 
social units,—the Foxes and the Lumpwoods. Without any real 
feeling of mutual hostility, these two units were constantly pitted 
against each other; for example, taking opposite sides at games, and 
constantly attempting to outdo each other in warlike deeds. Toa 
superficial observer this division would have appeared similar to 
that of the Iroquois phratries, though, as a matter of fact, the Lump- 
woods and Foxes were not social units with inheritable membership, 
but military societies. At all events, even a more careful investi- 
gator might have been struck by the phenomenon as one comparable 
with the tendency to the formation of dual divisions, as evidenced in 
civilized life by the frequency of two dominant political parties. 
Nevertheless, forty years prior to the hypothetical investigator's 
advent, he would have found no less than eight societies of the same 
type... A detailed study of the development of military societies 
among the Crow shows beyond a doubt that the presence of but two 
military organizations forty years ago was not due to a primary dual 
organization, but came about solely through the elimination of the 
other organizations. A comparison of the Crow conditions with those 
still more recently found among the Gros Ventre is of the utmost 
interest. In this tribe the old ceremonial grouping of the men in a 

1 Anthropos, iv, p. 1021. 

2 “Totemism, an Analytical Study,"’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii, p. 246. 

3 Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das innere Nord-America in den Jahren 1832 bis 
1834 (Coblenz, 1839), v. i, p. 401. 
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rather large number of small companies representing probably six 
age-grades has been completely superseded by a division into two 
organizations, — the War Dancers and the Star Dancers. The tribal 
and social functions of these societies bear close resemblance to those 
exercised by the Lumpwoods and Foxes of the Crow, and the spirit 
of rivalry is equally prominent in the Gros Ventre organizations. 
But while the dual grouping of the Crow men resulted from a process 
of elimination, precisely the reverse process took place among the 
Gros Ventre. The War Dance “‘‘is universally stated to be a recent 
importation from the Sioux, apparently within the present genera- 
tion; "’ while the Star Dance is probably an old ceremony independent 
of the age-series.' In the two cases under discussion, then, a dual 
grouping is beyond a doubt the result of convergent development. 

To revert to Graebner’s own concepts, we may next consider his 
category of drums with skin drum-heads.’ He is careful to enumerate 
the several Oceanian forms; but as soon as his extra-Oceanian specu- 
lations begin, differences of form seem to become negligible. The 
skin drum of the West African culture-area is described as one of the 
elements connecting it with Melanesian culture. It is said to appear 
with all the characteristic modes of securing the drum-head, — viz., by 
thongs, pegs, and wedges, — though the hourglass shape of the instru- 
ment is less frequent.* 

Probably it would be difficult to find a more offensive example of 
the misapplication of the form-criterion. The very reference to the 
hourglass-shaped forms of Africa involves an error of the worst kind. 
Graebner’s authority defines the hourglass drum of Africa as composed 
of two skin-covered bowls connected by a cylindrical tube. Three 
sub-types are distinguished, of which two recall the shape of a dumb- 
bell, while the third differs radically from the two others by the 
presence of four lugs and profuse decoration, and by the width of 
the connecting cylinder, which approximates that of the bowls.‘ 
For convenience of description, Ankermann is certainly justified in 
creating an hourglass type. But it would be unjustifiable to draw 
any inference as to genetic relations between the third and the two 
other sub-types; for quite apart from the elaborate decoration and 
the four lugs, the third sub-type is not at all similar to the dumb-bell 
form. It isa psychological commonplace that even congruous geo- 

! Kroeber, ““Ethnology of the Gros Ventre,"’ Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, v. i, pp. 234-239. 

2 “‘Ein Element von sehr typischer Verbreitung bieten zum Schlusse noch die Musik- 
instrumente in der einseitig bespannten, meist sanduhrférmigen, bisweilen zylindrischen 
Felltrommel" (Anthropos, iv, p. 770). 

3 Ibid., pp. 1011 et seq. 

* Ankermann, “ Die afrikanischen Musikinstrumente,"’ Ethnologisches Notizblatt, 1901, 


vol. iii, pp. 98 et seq., 53-55. 
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metrical forms may produce very different psychological effects. It is 
a fact known to field-workers in America that identical patterns are 
sometimes not recognized by the natives as identical if executed in 
different colors. A fortiori, we cannot assume without proof, that, 
where the divergence of form is very great, the native still assembles 
the varying forms under the same concept. Artifacts differ from 
organic forms in lacking an innate tendency to variability. If, 
therefore, we suppose that the lugged (Barotse-Amboella) sub-type 
developed out of the dumb-bell form, or vice versd, we introduce 
either the hypothesis that some external condition determined the 
change, or the psychological hypothesis that both forms were origi- 
nally conceived as of one type. For neither of these suppositions is 
there the slightest foundation. 

If the foregoing argument applies within even a relatively continuous 
area, its force surely does not diminish when ‘‘hourglass drums” of 
different continents are compared. Indeed, the hourglass drum of 
New Guinea, as described and pictured by Finsch, Biré, Schlagin- 
haufen, and others, bears no resemblance to the African sub-types. 
We must regard the term “hourglass drum”’ as merely a convenient 
classificatory device by which may be described objects of diverse 
origin. The geometrical abstraction defined by the term corresponds 
to no cultural reality; it develops in different areas by convergent 
evolution. 

As a matter of fact, the hourglass type which at least presents a 
semblance of morphological classification plays a very subordinate 
part in Graebner’s treatment of the skin drum; for under the category 
of skin drums—and accordingly as evidence of a cultural connection 
between Oceania and North America — are cited the ordinary dancing- 
drum and the Midewiwin drum of the Ojibwa.' Thus the form- 
criterion is completely abandoned by its champion. 

It is true that Dr. Graebner, in his treatment of this subject, 
attaches considerable weight to the method of securing the drum- 
head, — whether by thongs, pegs, or wedges (Schnur-, Pflock- und Keil- 
spannung). This leads to an important question. How many ways of 
fastening a skin membrane to a drum are conceivable? Very little 
reflection is required to show that the number is exceedingly limited. 
Indeed, the wedge system, being only a sub-type of the Schnurspannung, 
is not entitled toa special position on logical grounds, though from a 
comparative point of view it is incomparably the safest criterion of 
relationship. We must here apply what Dr. Goldenweiser has called, 
in conversation with the author, “‘ the principle of limited possibilities,” 
which has recently been thus defined: ‘‘The theory of convergence 
claims that similar ways may (not must) be found. This would be a 


1 Anthropos, iv, p. 1021. 
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truism if there existed only one way of solving this problem; and con- 
vergence is obviously the more probable, the fewer the possible solu- 
tions of the problem.”' In the case at hand, it cannot be taken as a 
sign of genetic connection that some African and some Oceanian tribes 
use pegs for fastening a drum-head, because the number of available 
ways is very small if classified in a manner that abstracts from all definite 
characteristics. 

This point is illustrated most clearly where the logical classification 
involves a dichotomy of the universe. A well-known writer has dis- 
cussed the origin myths of primitive folk, and found that some involve 
a theory of evolution, others one of special creation. No sane ethnolo- 
gist would infer from this that all the myths of either type were his- 
torically connected. To choose a somewhat more drastic illustration. 
Acquired biological traits must either be inherited or not inherited: 
consequently an expression of opinion, whether consciously or un- 
consciously bearing on the subject, must fall into either category. 
Many primitive tribes have myths recounting how in the remote past 
a certain animal met with some adventure which caused it to assume 
some biological peculiarity now noticeable in its descendants; never- 
theless it would be absurd to accept this tacit assumption of trans- 
mission as a parallel of anti-Weismannism. Countless examples of a 
mode of classification rivaling in absurdity the hypothetical instance 
last cited are furnished by histories of philosophy. Too frequently 
the historian utterly neglects the processes by which conclusions are 
reached, and groups thinkers exclusively by the nature of their con- 
clusions, which are labelled by descriptive catch-words. The identi- 
fication of a philosopher as a monist or dualist, idealist or realist, is 
undoubtedly a labor-saving mode of characterization; but unfor- 
tunately it precludes a deeper comprehension of the thinker’s philo- 
sophic individuality. A differentiation of social systems on the basis 
of maternal and paternal descent, such as Graebner has undertaken, is 
justifiable within a limited area, where historical connections can be 
definitely demonstrated. Outside such an area it can have no com- 
parative significance, because descent cannot be reckoned otherwise 
than in either the maternal or the paternal line, or in both. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF GENUINE CONVERGENCE 


The foregoing discussion has indicated the nature of the errors due 
to premature classification. The frequency of such errors, and the 
readiness with which they are committed, surely justify the greatest 
caution in identifying apparent homologies in the cultures of tribes 
not known to be historically related. The first question we must ask 
is, not how the trait could have travelled from one region to another, 


1 Boas, in Science, 1911, p. 807. 
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nor even whether it could have originated independently through the 
psychic unity of mankind. Our first duty is rather to ascertain 
whether the resemblances are superficial or fundamental.'’ For ex- 
ample, if we discover that the manang bali of the Sea Dyaks corre- 
sponds in the most striking manner to the berdache of the Plains 
Indians,! we should not straightway identify the two institutions 
and invoke the principle of psychic unity or that of historical connec- 
tion. Psychic unity would only explain the fact of a pathological 
variation, which seems to occur everywhere with a certain frequency. 
It does not explain why in but two particular areas this variation 
should lead to a marked social institution. Neither can historical 
connection be postulated in the absence of a tittle of evidence for either 
genetic relationship or transmission. The advocate of convergence 
in the sense here proposed will simply await a fuller determination of 
the facts. - If closer investigation should establish an absolute identity, 
the fact of identity would stand, but would stand unexplained. '' 

But in many instances the identity of the cultural elements com- 
pared seems to be far more than an abstract possibility. The eye- 
ornament of the northwest coast of America is identical with that of 
Melanesia. For all practical purposes the star-shaped stone club- 
heads of New Guinea are identical with those from Peru. To put the 
case in the most general form, wherever we are dealing with objects 
which can be fully determined by an enumeration of their visible or 
sensible traits, there is the possibility of proving objective identity, as 
indicated by the examples just cited. However, there is an important 
consideration which cannot be neglected in this connection. The 
sensible traits of an ethnographic object may completely determine its 
character from the standpoint of the curiosity-dealer, but never from 
that of the scientific ethnologist.2_ For the latter a material object has 
a purely symbolical function: it represents a certain technique, an 
artistic style, a religious or social usage. In this sense it may be rightly 
said that ‘‘material’’ culture does not exist for the ethnologist, for 
the very word “‘culture” implies a psychological correlate, or rather 
determinant, of the material object. According to Pechuel-Loesche, 
the same representation of a human figure that in one West African 
specimen is nothing but a product of art industry, becomes, when 
endowed with certain magical powers by virtue of incantations or the 
application of sacred substances, a fetich. Exactly the same purpose, 
however, may be served in the same tribes by the most inconspicuous 
objects of nature. A purely objective comparison would here lead 
to an utterly erroneous classification. It would wrest the factors 


1 Gomes, Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 


IQII), pp. 179 et seq. 
2 Cf. Boas, in Science, vol. xxv (1907), p. 928. 
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studied out of their organic context in quite the same way as an identi- 
fication of the cultural traits discussed in the preceding section; it 
would neglect the very factors that we are most interested in studying. 

As has been pointed out by American archeologists, the application 
of the form-criterion is insufficient in determining the antiquity of an 
archeological object; for the latter may not be at all the completed 
object designed by the worker, but a mere ‘‘reject.”"' Yet objectively 
the rejects coincide absolutely with the finished products of a lower 
culture. The difference lies in the cultural contexts of which the 
objects are elements: the resemblance may be perfect from a purely 
external standpoint; nevertheless it represents, in Ehrenreich’s ter- 
minology, not a genuine convergence, but a false analogy. A most 
suggestive fact pointing in the same direction has been ascertained in 
Central Australia. The natives of this area use implements, some of 
which fall morphologically under the category of paleoliths, while 
others are neoliths. Investigation has shown that this morphological 
difference is a direct result of the material available for manufacture. 
Where diorite is available, the natives manufacture “‘ neolithic’ ground 
axes, in other cases they make flaked implements practically as crude 
as those of the ancient Tasmanians.? The manufacture of “ neolithic” 
implements in Central Australia and elsewhere thus forms another 
instance of convergence, — a classificatory resemblance due to hetero- 
geneous conditions. It is true that Graebner does not ignore the 
possible influence of material on form,’ but he fails to show under what 
circumstances the ethnologist should seek to correlate morphological 
resemblance with the nature of the material. The form-criterion by 
itself does not tell us that diorite lends itself to ‘‘neolithic’’ workman- 
ship, that bamboo bows are necessarily flat, that basalt furnishes the 
only material available for axe-manufacture in certain regions. Under 
what conditions should we be satisfied with formal coincidence as a 
proof of genetic relationship, and under what conditions should we 
inquire as to the possible influence of the available material? 

The case of the eye-ornament adds force to the general argument. 
As Graebner might have learned from Ehrenreich’s article (J. c., p. 179), 
Boas has shown that the eye-ornament of Northwestern America 
results from a peculiar style of art, which, so far as we know, does not 
occur in Oceania; that is to say, the objective identity is again decep- 
tive, because it is an identity established by wresting a part of the 
phenomenon studied (the visible pattern) from the midst of its cultural 
context. Here it must again be stated that Graebner does not un- 
qualifiedly uphold the omnipotence of the morphological principle. 


1 Mason, The Origins of Invention, p. 124. 
2 Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 1904, p. 635. 


* Methode der Ethnologie, pp. 145, 117. 
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He rejects Von Luschan’s speculations on the head-rests of New 
Guinea; he regards Schurtz’s theories of the eye-ornament as “ weniger 
phantastisch, aber doch auch iibers Ziel geschossen;"’ he stigmatizes 
Stucken’s attempt to trace all celestial myths to Babylon as an 
example of the neglect or unmethodical application of the form- 
criterion (p. 118). Unfortunately, he does not explain what is meant 
by an unmethodical or fantastic application of the form-criterion. As 
has been shown, the criterion of quantity is a measure of the historical 
connection between cultures, but can never decide as to the identity 
of doubtful traits. If all the other elements of Oceanian and north- 
west American culture were identical, the fact would prove nothing 
as to the identity of the eye-ornament in the two areas. 

We are not always, indeed we are very rarely, in the fortunate posi- 
tion of knowing most of the determining conditions of an ethnological 
phenomenon. In the case of the rejects, of the central Australian 
‘‘neoliths,’’ and of the eye-ornament, we happen to be in possession 
of the facts; and from these instances we learn that morphological 
identity may give presumptive, but does not give conclusive, evidence 
of genetic relationship. It is conceivable that if we could determine 
the history of the South American paddles, which Graebner connects 
with Indonesian and Melanesian patterns,' we should find them to be 
genetically related; but we cannot bar the other logical possibility 
of independent origin, for it is likewise conceivable that each of the 
homologous features of the paddles originated from distinct motives 
and distinct conditions. 

CONCLUSION 


"The doctrine of convergence, as here advocated, is not dogmatic, 
but methodological and critical. It does not deny that simple ethno- 
logical phenomena may arise independently in different regions of the 
globe, nor does it deny that diffusion of cultural elements has played 
an important part. It does not even repudiate the abstract possibility 
of the independent origin of complex phenomena (genuine convergence 
of Ehrenreich), though so far the demonstration of identities of such 
a character seems insufficient, and their existence would be unintelli- 
gible. The view here propounded demands simply that where the 
principle of psychic unity cannot be applied, and where paths of 
diffusion cannot be definitely indicated, we must first inquire whether 
the supposed identities are really such, or become such only by ab- 
stracting from the psychological context in which they occur, and which 
determines them, — whether, that is to say, we are comparing cultural 
realities, or merely figments of our logical modes of classification. A 
rapid survey of the field has sufficed to show that in many cases where 
some would invoke the principle of psychic unity, and others that of 


1 Methode der Ethnologie, p. 145; Anthropos, iv, pp. 763, 1016, 1021. 
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historic connection, the problem is an apparent one, which vanishes 
with a better knowledge and classification of the facts. 

Dr. Graebner’s ambitious attempt to trace historical connections 
between remote areas cannot be dismissed wholesale, on the basis of 
the foregoing criticisms. What has been shown is simply the necessity 
for a critical use of ethnological concepts, and their occasionally quite 
uncritical use of Graebner. Even tangible specimens, it appears, can- 
not be studied apart from the culture of which they are a product. In 
the investigation of social and religious usages, where the subject- 
matter is itself psychological, the exclusive consideration of the form- 
criterion, to the detriment of the subjective factors involved, can lead 
only to disastrous results. Ethnology is a relatively young science, 
and it is natural that the mode of classification in vogue among ethnolo- 
gists should have a pre-scientific tang. But the time has come to 
recognize that an ethnologist who identifies a two-class system in 
Australia with a two-class system in America, or totemism among the 
Northwestern Indians with totemism in Melanesia, sinks to the level 
of a zodlogist who should class whales with fishes, and bats with birds. 


AMERICAN Museum oF NATuRAL History, 
New York City. 
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ARAPAHO TALES 
BY H. R. VOTH 


In looking through some old note-books, the author came across the 
following tales which were told him by different members of the tribe, 
while he was a missionary among the Arapaho from 1882 to 1892. 
As none of them seem to have been published, — at least not in this 
form, — it was thought best to publish them as an addition, however 
brief, to the valuable publications of Dorsey, Kroeber, and others on 
the Arapaho. 


I. THE BOY THAT WAS CARRIED OFF BY THE WIND 


Once a man and a woman had two boys: they were twins. These boys 
often took their bows and arrows and went out to hunt. One time when 
they were hunting, they found an eagle’s nest. The old eagles were not 
at home. The boys asked the young eagles what kind of clouds generally 
came when their mother was angry. The young eagles said black clouds. 
Then the boys cut off the heads of the young eagles; and when they were 
about to cut off the last one, the clouds got black, and it began to storm. 
The boys ran home. One got into the tent, but the other one was taken 
by the storm just as he was about to enter the lodge. The door of the tent, 
of which the boy had taken hold, was also carried along. When the boy, as the 
wind carried him along, would grasp at something, — for instance, the branch 
of a tree, — it would break off. So the wind carried him way off to some other 
camps. Here the wind dropped him. He was all covered with dirt. An, 
old woman, who came to cut grass, found him. She took him to her tent 
and took care of him, and he grew up to be a young man. 

One time a little red bird was sitting on the poles of a tent. Some men, 
of whom this young man was one, tried to shoot it. One old man said, 
‘‘Whoever shoots that bird shall marry one of my daughters.”’ All tried 
hard, and this young man hit it. Then a Raven came and took that bird 
away from him, and showed it to the father of those girls. When the young 
man heard of it, he told the people that it was he who shot the bird; and so 
he got the younger daughter, and the Raven the older one. 

One time the young man went to shoot buffalo, and once he drove a 
herd to the camp. Many came to take part in the hunt. The Raven 
had nothing to do, but flew around and picked out the buffaloes’ eyes. 

When they had killed the buffaloes, the women took home some blood 
in their shawls on their backs. Those two young women were jealous of 
each other because one had a nice man, and the other a Raven. When the 
Raven's wife went home, that young man went and cut her shawl, so that 
the blood was spilled and the shawl spoiled. 

The younger woman was nice-looking, but her husband sometimes looked 
filthy. During the night, however, he would get handsome again. Once 
the couple wanted to go and get wood. The older sister wanted to go 
along, but the younger would not allow her to do so. 
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2. THE FROG AND THE WOMAN 


A woman once went to a river to get water. When she dipped the water, 
a frog jumped into the pail; and when the woman got home, that frog all 
at once became a man. He was standing in the bucket, and then jumped 
out. Afterwards this man married that woman, and after a while they had 
two children. After this the man once got very hungry and ate up his wife, 
after which he turned into a frog again and lived with the other frogs in 
the river. 

3. THE WOMAN AND THE BUFFALO 


A woman went to get water, and saw what she thought was a man standing 
near the water. She ran away with that man; and after they were gone 
away a short distance, the man turned into a buffalo. The woman then 
wanted to return, but the buffalo would not let her. She tried to hide away, 
but could not do it. When they came to the buffalo-herd, the buffaloes 
were sleeping. The woman’s mother by this time began to look for her 
daughter. Her other daughter told her that her sister had run away. The 
mother then told a Mouse that she should go under the ground and hunt 
her lost daughter, and that if she should find her, she should put her head 
out of the ground and stick two arrows into the ground beside the woman, 
so as to mark the place where she was sitting. In the morning, when the 
buffaloes got up, the (man) Buffalo saw that his wife did not get up, and 
went to hit her, but found only her shawl. Then they followed her, but 
could not find her. She had gone home. 


4. THE MAN WHO GETS ADVICE FROM THE SKUNK 


There was once an Indian who had an old rifle which he had owned a 
long time. He had a wife and only one child. Once they were very hungry, 
but the man had no cartridges. No other Indians were near. The man 
then went eastward and saw a herd of reindeer. Not having any cartridges, 
he did not know what to do. So he prayed to the Skunk, and the Skunk 
told him to take some mud and mould it into bullets. He did so, put one 
into his gun, took aim at a reindeer, and shot and killed it. He then went 
back and told his wife that he had killed a reindeer. In the mean while 
some bears had taken the reindeer that he had killed. This made the man 
so angry that he took his knife and cut his own throat. 


5. THE ORIGIN OF THE PLEIADES 


Once seven men went on the war-path. A bear got after them, and they 
did not know how toescape. Then they took a little ball, kicked it upward, 
and a man ascended with it. This they repeated several times, a man going 
up with every ball they kicked up. When the last one was about to go up, 
the bear was just about to take him; but he quickly kick~d the ball and went 
up too, and those are the seven stars up in the sky. 


6. BAD-ROBE RESURRECTING A BUFFALO 


When the Arapaho still lived north in a village, an Arapaho named Bad- 
Robe wanted to make medicine to see if he could not get the buffalo to come. 
He told Cedar-Tree to go westward and see if he could not find a buffalo. 
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Cedar-Tree went; and when he had gone a short distance, he saw some black 
objects in the distance, but could not say whether they were buffaloes or not. 
He made up his mind that he would not tell the Indians a lie, and say he 
saw buffaloes when he was not sure about it. All at once he saw those 
black things fly up, and noticed that they were ravens. He went back to 
camp and told the Indians about it. So Bad-Robe would not make medicine, 
but scolded Cedar-Tree for not believing that what he saw were buffaloes. 
If he had believed, they would not have changed into ravens. One man 
got so angry at Cedar-Tree and his failure, that he killed his own wife. The 
camp was then broken up, and the Indians scattered. 

The mother of the murdered woman, her two sisters, and an uncle, 
started in pursuit of the murderer. They pursued him a while, but got 
hungry, so that they had to return. When they came near their -home, 
they put up their tent and staid there. One of them was very hungry; 
and, as they had nothing else to eat, her folks cooked moccasin-soles for 
her. Early in the morning her uncle went west to hunt, but had no bow 
or gun. He met Bad-Robe, whom he asked to loan him his gun because 
his folks were very hungry. Bad-Robe gave it to him, and said that in 
the morning he would be at their tent and try to find some dried buffalo 
(cadaver). The man whose name was Trying-Bear went northwest and 
found a dry buffalo. He went to his tent and told others about it. Bad- 
Robe, who was already there, had a white pony. This he painted, put a 
buffalo-robe around himself and a fine eagle-feather on his head. This 
was in the morning. He now started off for that buffalo carcass, telling the 
uncle, Trying-Bear, to follow him after a while. But the man followed him 
right away, because he was curious to know what would be done. About 
noon Bad-Robe got there. He got off from his pony, took his eagle-feather, 
threw it at the carcass, and all at once it became alive. Bad-Robe then 
turned around and saw Trying-Bear, whom he told to shoot that 
buffalo, skin it, and take everything eatable about it to the camp and eat. 


7. ORIGIN OF THE BUFFALO 


Once the Cheyenne lived at the head of a stream which emptied into a 
hole or cave. One time they were nearly starving, and they consulted with 
one another as to whether they ought not to explore the cave once. No one 
wanted to undertakeit. At last one got ready, painted himself up, and when 
he came to the cave, he found two others there ready to descend. He first 
thought those two only wanted to fool him; but they said no, they wanted 
to goin. So they all three jumped in. Soon they came to a door. Upon 
their knocking, an old woman opened and asked what they wanted. They 
said they and their people were starving. ‘‘Are you hungry too?” she 
asked. ‘ Yes!’'—‘‘See there!’’ and they beheld a wide prairie covered with 
buffaloes. She then handed them a pan with buffalo-meat. They thought that 
was not enough to satisfy the great hunger of even one of them, but they 
ate and ate until they were ‘just full;’’ and then the old woman said they 
should take what was left and give it to their people in camp, and she would 
soon send them the buffalo. They did so, and the whole camp had enough 
of what they brought. Everybody ate and was filled. And when they 
awoke the next morning, they beheld around them great herds of buffalo. 
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8. ORIGIN OF THE MEDICINE ARROWS 


A long time ago some Cheyenne were out to hunt buffaloes. When the 
chase was over, a number of young men went to the hunting-ground to 
eat some of the meat, such as the kidneys, liver, etc. One young man, seeing 
a buffalo yearling which one of the chiefs had shot, said he wanted to have 
the hide of that yearling, and skinned it. Soon the chief, who had killed 
the yearling, came and claimed the hide. A controversy arose. All at 
once the boy took the lower part of the buffalo’s leg and clubbed the chief 
almost to death with it. He then ran to his grandmother's tent, she being 
the only relative he had. Here he lay down and slept. She put the kettle 
on the fire to cook a meal. 

In the morning the men of the tribe came to the lodge where the young 
man was. His grandmother told him about it. He said he did not care, 
and remained in bed. They called to him that he should come out, but he 
would not do it. They repeated the command, but in vain. At last they 
began to cut up the tent. He quickly upset the kettle, pouring the boiling 
water into the fire, and going up into the air with the steam and ashes that 
arose. All at once they saw him way off, just going over a ridge. They 
followed him; but before they overtook him, they saw him farther off again; 
and so it continued. They could not get him. 

The next morning some women, going after water, saw him under a river- 
bank, and went and told the men. They went and chased him again, but 
in vain. When they were upon his heels, they would all at once see him 
way off. Sometimes he would disappear, and then re-appear again in a 
different costume. The last time he appeared dressed in a fine buffalo-robe 
costume. He went over a ridge, and they saw him no more at that time. 

With that young man the buffalo had disappeared too, and the Indians 
soon began to starve. They finally had to live mostly on mushrooms. 
Once some young men wandered away from the camp; and all at once they 
saw a young man, nicely dressed in a buffalo-robe, coming towards them. 
It was the young man who had so mysteriously disappeared. He asked 
them the condition of the Indians in their camps, and they told him that 
they were nearly starving and had to live on mushrooms. He told them 
to hunt a “dry buffalo”’ (skeleton). They did so; and he hunted out of 
the decayed remains the ‘‘ book”’ of the stomach, and gave it to them to eat. 
He also broke some of the bones, and, behold! there was some marrow in 
them. This he also gave to them. He then sent them to camp, and told 
them to tell the medicine-men to have a lodge ready for them in the centre 
of the camp. In the evening he came, bringing with him four arrows 
that he had brought along. He now made “arrow-medicine,”’ and sang 
arrow-songs with the chiefs all night; and in the morning the buffalo had 
re-appeared, and the Cheyenne had plenty to eat again. Since that time the 
Cheyenne celebrate the ‘‘medicine arrow medicine,’ which is one of the 
most sacred and most severe medicines. Later the Pawnees got two of 
the arrows in a war; one, however, the Cheyenne recovered again. 


9. ON THE WAR-PATH 


Five young men and two boys (all Arapahoes) once went on the war- 
path. They started from home about noon, and travelled about ten 
miles, when they stopped for the night. It was dark. The leader asked 
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each one to get water. They all refused. At last the youngest one went. 
When coming near the water, he was all at once caught by the leg by a 
man who had no scalp. It was an Arapaho. This man said, ‘Where do 
you come from?’’—“Oh, we are just stopping here for the night,’’ the boy 
answered. The man then said that the Pawnee had been fighting them, 
and had killed many. The boy said, “Wait, I will just get some water, 
and then we will go to our camp together.’’ When he had gotten the water, 
he helped the wounded man up, took him close to the camp, and carried the 
water in. He then asked the leader of the party, “Are you strong, and 
will you not become frightened at anything?"’ He answered, “I am strong, 
and am not afraid of anything.’’ The boy then put this same question to 
each one of the party, and each one answered the same way. Only the 
youngest of the party, the boy, said, ‘‘I do not know, I might, and might not. 
This is the first time that I am on the war-path."’ They were all wondering 
why they were asked these questions. The boy (who had gotten the water) 
then went out and got the wounded man, and took him into the tent. All 
five of the warriors became frightened and huddled together ina heap. Only 
the two boys proved to be strong. The wounded man then told them that 
the Pawnee had been fighting them, and that his friends were all lying 
around there dead. 

They prepared a supper, and, when they were through eating, went to 
sleep. In the morning the boy who got that man said, ‘‘ Now, my friends, 
I thought you were strong and would not be frightened, but I see you are 
not strong. It would be bad if we should go and hunt upa war. To-morrow 
we start back, because it would be too bad if other tribes should kill us all.” 
The wounded man then said to them, “ My friends, you will have to leave 
me here. Make a strong hut for me to sleep in, and get me a good supply 
of drinking-water.’’ So the young men went home, and the boy told 
his friends about them. The scalped man soon died. 


10. THE ALLIGATOR BOY 


Once upon a time some Indians moved to a new place. After having 
made their camp, two boys were riding out and got into the woods. Here 
one of them found two large eggs. They did not know what kind of eggs 
they were. They took them across the river, where they erected a small 
tent. The younger boy said he had once tasted big eggs, and then he cooked 
these. After he had cooked them, he offered one to the larger boy, who re- 
fused to eat it. The younger boy ate his, and in the night he took sick. 
He soon noticed that he began having green spots and small raised parts 
all over his body. He began tocry. His brother said, “I told you not to 
eat that egg, but you would not listen.”” By that time the boy had turned 
into an alligator, all but the head. He told the older brother, who by this 
time was crying too, to go and call his friends. This he did. All came to 
see the unfortunate boy. The alligator boy said, if they ever wanted to 
talk to him, they should whistle, and he would then come out from the water. 
The Indians then went back; and the boy, who now had entirely become an 
alligator, went into the water. 
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Il. THE CANNIBAL AND THE FOX 


A man once went into some tents and told the women there were many 
plums across the river, and they should go and pick them. He would stay, 
and in the mean time watch their babies. So they went; and while they 
were gone, the man cut off the babies’ heads, and left them in their cradle 
swings. The bodies he took away. Presently the women came back 
and told some of their girls to go in and see how the babies were. They 
came running out, and said that only the heads were in the swings. The 
women came crying; and when they looked, they saw the man at a distance. 
They pursued him; and when he saw them coming, he wished there were a 
big hole there. At once the hole was there. He ran into the hole; and 
when the women came there, they sat around the hole and cried. The 
man, finding some paint in the hole, painted his face, and then came out 
and asked them why they were crying. The women, not knowing him, 
said a man had killed their babies, and they thought he was in that hole. 
He came out, and said they should go in and see. They did so; and when 
they were in the hole, the man threw fire in, and thus killed them. He then 
got out the bodies, built a large fire, laid the bodies around it, and roasted 
them, in order to eat them. Just then a Fox came there, and said he was 
sick and wanted to get something to eat. The man proposed to the Fox 
that they go on a hill and then run towards the fire. Whoever should get 
there first should eat first. To this the Fox agreed; and he got there first, 
and ate up all the bodies. When the man got there, he found nothing, and 
went home. 

12. THE MOTHER'S HEAD 

At a certain place there was once a single tent, in which lived a man with 
his wife, daughter, and little boy. The man always used to paint his wife's 
face; but every time when she would get water, the paint would disappear. 
So one time the man concluded that he would go and find out once why his 
wife always went after water so late, and why the paint was always gone. 
After he had painted her again, she went after water; and he followed her, 
and hid himself in the bushes. Soon she whistled, and he saw an alligator 
come out of the water and lick her face. He at once shot both, cut off the 
woman's head, took it home, cooked it, and he and his children ate of it. 
The little boy always said it tasted like their mother. Afterwards the man 
told the other Indians that the children had eaten their mother. They at 
once all left the place, leaving the children alone. The children followed, 
but a head would always roll after them; and when they came near to the 
other Indians, the latter would run away from them. All at once the children 
came to a river, laid a board across, and walked over. The head followed 
them; but when it was on the middle of the board (i. e., halfway across), 
they turned the board, the head fell into the water, and did not follow 
them any more. 

The girl then covered her face and wished that she had a nice house, a 
lion and a tiger, and many other things. When she uncovered her face, 
the house and many nice things were there, and under the bed were also a 
lion and a tiger. They then had much meat to eat; and they called the 
Indians, and they came and ate. The father of the children also came, and 
they gave him meat to eat too. The girl told the two animals to kill their 
father when he went out of the house, because he had killed their mother 
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and then given them her head to eat, and then had accused them of it. 
The animals did as they had been told. The Indians afterwards would 
always come to these children to eat. 


13. THE BEAR GIRL 


At a certain place there was once an Indian village. At one time some 
children were playing some little distance from camp. One girl had a 
sister who was a Bear. This Bear girl was playing with the children, and 
told her sister to take their little sister home, which was refused. The 
Bear girl then scratched the face of the one who refused to take the little 
sister home, and said, if she would tell their father and mother, the dogs 
would bark, and she would come and tear up all the tents and eat up all 
the people. The girl then went and hid in a dog-tent. The Bear girl hunted, 
and at last found her and threatened to eat her up. But the girl begged for 
her life, and promised that she would live with the Bear girl, get water for 
her, and work for her; and so the Bear girl let her alone. The two then lived 
together in a big tent. One time, when the girl was getting water, she met 
three men, who gave her a rabbit, and told her to go and give it to the Bear 
girl, and say to her that she gave her that rabbit. The girl took it home, 
and, giving it to her Bear sister, said, ‘ Here, I killed this rabbit for you.” 
The Bear girl took it; and while she was cooking it, the three men came and 
placed themselves, one on the north, one on the south, and one on the west, 
side of the tent, and shot and killed the Bear girl. They then took one of 
the Bear girl's leg-bones and put it on the girl’s back, telling her if she should 
lose it, the Bear girl would come to life again and come after her. They then 
took the girl along; and while they were walking along, the girl lost the bone 
three times. Every time she would see the Bear girl coming at a distance, 
but every time she found the bone again before the Bear girl would overtake 
them. The last time they were just climbing up a high mountain when 
the Bear girl was near; and while the travellers got on the mountain all right, 
the Bear girl would always roll back, and finally asked the parties on the 
mountain to come down, as she would not hurt them. But they staid on 
the mountain; and finally the Bear girl went away, and the party, including 
the girl, went to an Indian camp on the other side, where they remained. 


14. WHY THE BEAR HAS A SHORT TAIL 


Once an old woman was walking by a river, and all at once she saw a 
red Fox. She said to him, “‘My grandson, come here! I want to tell you 
a story about my folks at home. I am walking along here to hunt my grand- 
son, and I have been very lonesome for my grandson, and at last I see him. 
Now, come here and sit down by my side, and listen to me!’’ She then 
began to tell him a story, which never ended. ,She had already been talking 
quite a while, and the old Fox began to sleep. She went on telling her story 
until the Fox was fast asleep. The old woman then got up while the Fox 
was sleeping, and took a knife and cut off his head. Then she made a fire 
and roasted the Fox. After he was done, she took him off the fire and went 
to get some more wood. While she was gone, a bear came and carried the 
Fox away. Soon the woman returned; and when she did not find the Fox, 
she asked a Tree, ‘‘Who has taken away my fox?’’ The Tree told her that 
a bear had taken it. The woman said, “‘ Now, this is bad, what the bear 
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has done to me. Now, I will say this: ‘Bears shall have bob-tails.’”’ 
And that is the reason why bears have short tails. 


15. HOW A BIRD AND AN ALLIGATOR SAVED TWO CHILDREN 


Once there stood at one place a number of tents. Outside some children 
were playing. A white man who came along ‘sat down’’ not far away. 
The children saw it, and said, ‘Look at that white man! He is ‘making 
something.’’’ When the white man heard it, he got angry, and went to the 
tents and demanded of the Indians that they should move away, but leave 
the children, which they did. Soon some of the girls who had been playing 
outside told their sisters to go and get something from the camps. They 
went, but found no tents. An old Dog was tied at the place where the tents 
had been standing. Then the children asked the Dog where their friends 
were. He told them they had gone away, and then went with the children 
to hunt them. While they were going, they came to a little tent where an 
old woman lived, whom they asked whether she had seen their mothers 
pass by. The old woman said, ‘My grandchildren, my grandchildren! 
You can sleep here during the night.’’ So they slept there, all in one row, 
While they were sleeping, the old woman sharpened her knife and cut off all 
the children’s heads. Only one large girl awoke and begged for her and her 
little sister's life, promising the old woman that they would love and help 
her. In the morning the old woman asked the children if they wanted to 
eat of the bodies of the children which she had just cooked. They refused, 
saying they were not hungry. During the next night the smaller girl wanted 
to go out. The old woman told the larger girl to just let her sister do it in 
the tent. But she said no, because it would get ‘‘muddy”’ in the tent; 
and so they went out. In a little while the little girl again had to get up. 
The old woman again protested against their going out; but the larger sister 
said, ‘“‘ There will be a little hill in the tent,’’ and the woman again let them 
go out, When they were outside, a little Bird told them they should run 
away, as the old woman would cut off their heads too. So they ran away. 
Meanwhile the old woman kept calling from the tent that they should hurry 
up or else she would come out. The Bird kept answering, ‘‘Wait!'’ The 
girls, in the mean time, had come toa river. On the shore lay an Alligator, 
who told them to go around him four times. Then he asked them to sit 
down by him and see if they could find something on him. They did so, 
and found frogs, which the Alligator told them to crack as they crack lice 
that they hunt on each other. Then the Alligator told them to get on his 
back; and when they did so, he carried them across the river. When they 
were across, they ran, and saw a very nice tent at a distance, in which they 
lived. 
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PIMA AND PAPAGO LEGENDS 
BY MARY L. NEFF 


[The following legends were written at the instance of Dr. Mary L. Neff in 1907, by 
Pima and Papago children attending the Industrial School at Tucson, Arizona. They are 
printed here without any change, as an interesting record of the form in which the young 
Indian of that region takes the remains of his tribal past into his future life. Unfortu- 
nately the exact tribal relations of the writers were not given. — Ep.] 


HOW THE EARTH WAS MADE 


Before this world was made there was nothing but darkness, And 
the darkness rolled about in the air, and out of the darkness a black 
little ball was formed. 

It flew about in the air for many centuries, increasing its size until 
it was about six or seven times as large as a basket-ball. 

Finally this big black ball turned itself intoa man, This man flew 
around in the air until once he determined to make something to 
dwellon. So he gathered all the dust in the air and formed a little ball. 

This he threw up into the air, hoping that if his plan should succeed, 
this ball would in some way stay in the air. 

The first trial was a failure. This he repeated several times, but 
every time he failed. 

The last time he threw it up, it staid in the air, and was held by 
some magic power. 

This Chuewut Ma-cki (or Earth Doctor) went and sat on it, and 
stretched it out as far as it could be stretched, until it reached the 
horizon. 

The earth did not stay very steady, for it balanced, and so he sent 
a spider to run along the edge and spin its thread, so as to keepit 
steady. [They believe that the earth was flat.] 

When this was done, he made the sun to rise in the east. When it 
was set, it was so dark as before, and so he made the moon and the stars. 

He then made the fruit-bearing trees and vegetables; and after that, 
the beasts, and the fowls of the air. 

The last that were made were the inhabitants. He then appointed 
the man Seaher to be the leader of the people. He was to rule the 
people, the authorities of Chuewut Ma-cki. 

But this man, after ruling for quite a while, sinned against Chuewut 
Ma-cki. 

He ruled the people in his own power, and led them to sin against 
their maker. 

Chuewut Ma-cki at once decided to destroy the people; and so he 
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sent out a man to go all over the world, but he did not tell him what to 
do. But the man obeyed, and started out; and as he was going, he 
got a little baby on the way, and he carried it with him. 

As he approached near where Seaher lives, he left the baby under a 
tree and went over to him. Seaher heard the baby crying, and he 
asked where the baby was. ‘‘Go bring him here!”’ he said. 

The man went; and as he came near to pick him up, he sank up to 
his knees, for the ground was softened by the tears of the baby, that 
ran down to the ground. He went back, told Seaher that it was of no 
use, the ground around was wet and soft. But he told him to go and 
get him some way. 

And again he started out for the baby; but lo! the ground was more 
soft, and little streams of water began to flow out of this place, and 
the flood arose from it. The Pima Indians fled, and took refuge on the 
mountains east of Phoenix or north of Florence. 

It is on this mountain where the great transmutation took place. 

As they were up there on that high mountain, they were anxious to 
know whether the water was going down or coming up. 

Once a man went down to see the water with his dog; and when they 
returned to the crowd on the top, the dog spoke, and the people turned 
into stone. 

When the water was abated, Chuewut Ma-cki made more people. 

The Indians now living in the United States are descended from them. 

Images of stones may still be seen on the top of this mountain, and 
also the dog may be seen standing beside its master. 

This is the origin of the Indians which so puzzled the white people. 

Johnson Azul. 
ORIGIN LEGEND 


The Indians of my race once believed this story. 

There was a person that they called their creator or their sister. 
She saw that the world was getting so bad, so the sister thought to 
destroy the earth with water. She made an olla out of a kind of sap 
that comes from the grease-wood, in which to save herself. Fox had 
heard about this; so he got a trunk of a tree and made a hole through, 
and left the one side open, so as to goinfrom. But, as he did not know 
how to shut the other side, he began to cry. The sister came and 
asked what was the maiter. The fox told her his troubles. The 
sister told him how she had made hers. So the Fox took some of that, 
and made a door for that side. 

The Fox then said, ‘‘ Now, if you or I get out first, shall roll this 
world.”” There was the bluebird, red-bird, and ksop (the smallest 
bird), who thought that they would go up to the sky and hang them- 
selves. So, as the water came, the sister went into her olla, the Fox in 
his place, and the birds flew to heaven and hung on to the blue sky. 
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While the water was upon the face of the earth, the sister’s olla went 
east, and the Fox’s south. 

As for the birds, the water was high enough that their tails were 
in the water. The bluebird was crying, and could not be comforted. 
At last the little Ksop said, ‘‘I am the smallest one, yet I am not cry- 
ing.”’ Then the bluebird stopped crying. They ‘staid for some 
months, and the water was not all gone yet. When the sister got out, 
she went and saw the birds coming down. She hunted for the Fox, 
who was not out yet. All the water was gone. He took mud and 
put it on his legs and his body to make believe he had been out a long 
time. As he saw the sister, he shouted, “‘I was the first out!”” The 
birds said they had been out first. But the sister said nothing. So they 
went theirway. But the sister went toa pond near by, and was getting 
some mud, when the Fox came and asked what she was going to do. 
The sister said that she was going to make some people to live on the 
earth. The Fox asked to help, and began to get his mud. When they 
got ready to make them, the Fox said, ‘‘Let us not show each other 
until we are through!’ He turned his back, and began to make dolls 
with one arm or one leg, one eye, one of each part of the body, laughing 
at the same time. 

When they got through, they showed each other what they had 
made. The sister asked many questions about how they were going 
to work. The sister told him to take the dolls and put them behind the 
Ocean in another world. She did not care to have people like that. 
So he took them and put them there. The Indians still believe that 
there are people who are like that; and the sister breathed into those 
people that she had made, and they were alive. The Indians call the 


Fox our brother for fun. 
Louise. 


THE FOX’S JOURNEY 


Once there was a Fox who was going toward the east. He passed 
by a cottonwood-tree. 

As he went on a little farther from the tree, he heard a voice, saying, 
‘‘Rough-edged ears, long paws, sharp mouth, long tail, gray eyes!”’ 
Whoever was saying this was kind of singing. 

When the Fox heard it, he thought to himself, ‘‘Why, the person 
meant me,” and was kind of mad. 

So the Fox went back to the place where the sound seemed to be, 
but found nobody. 

He went on his way again. Pretty soon he heard the same voice, 
saying the very same thing again. 

Then he was so angry; and he said, ‘If I find you, I am going todo 
something to you.’’ So he went back to the same place, but this time 
he looked and looked, till at last he turned the leaves of the cotton- 
wood-tree upside down, which were on the ground. 
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There he found a Frog under one of the leaves. ‘‘Here you are! 
You are not any nicer than I am,” he said when he found the Frog 
who was saying things about him. 

Then the Fox began to sing a little about the Frog too. This is 
what he said: ‘‘ Big mouth, short legs, short back, no tail, ugly person! ”’ 
When the Fox finished his song, he said, ‘‘ Now I am going to eat you 
up.”” Then the Frog said, ‘If you eat me without salt, every living 
thing will be drowned; but if you eat me with salt, nothing will be 
drowned.”” And of course the Fox could not wait, so he ate up the Frog. 

He went on his way after that. But when he looked back, he saw 
the water coming from out of his footprints. Water getting bigger 
and bigger, so the Fox climbed a cottonwood-tree. When the water 
was about to reach him, he climbed higher, till he was on the very top 
of the tree. There he saw some storks (?) coming. So he asked some 
of them if they had food with them. The storks said, ‘‘ The water is 
not deep enough to drown you. Comedownand have some food! Just 
look here! The water isnotdeep.”” They said so while walking about. 
Yet they only walked on top of the water. So the Fox believed them; 
and, besides, he was hungry. So he jumped down. The water was 
very deep, so that he could not be on the surface any more. 

Martha Anton. 
YA-CHE-WOL 


Once on a time there lived a little animal, called by the Indians 
Ya-che-wol, that lived under the ground. 

One day he went out hunting, he got to a certain place, and began 
cutting down bushes, and enclosed all the animals that were there 
in that place, and then set it on fire. 

When he got this done, he went and stood in the centre, and began 
to sing. His song was this: 

Choke-choke-sai-good, Choke-choke-sai-good ; 
Chirt-dun en I he, Chirt-dun en I he. 


And while he sang this song, he was jumping up and down. The 
first time he sang, he sank into the ground up to his ankles; he sang 
it again, and this time he was in up to his knees; and so on till his 
whole body was under ground, and the fire met over him. 

He lay under the ground till it was cooled off; and then he came up 
and gathered all the animals that were burned, and carried them home, 
and gave his friends a great feast. 

One day he had been out as usual, and was at home drying the meat 
he had gotten. A Fox who was passing by saw the great lot of meat, 
and thought he would go and ask about it. 

Ya-che-wol told him where and how he got it. The Fox said he 
was going to try and get some meat too, and so he asked Ya-che-wol 
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again how he did it, and he was told again, and also was taught the 
little song. 

Well, the Fox went his way, and did just what he was told to do. 
After he set the bushes on fire, he went and stood in the middle, and 
began to sing. He went in up to his ankles, and then he never went 
any lower after that. 

And yet the fire was coming nearer every minute, and he sang louder 
than ever, but that did not help. At last the fire met over him, and 
he was burned with the other animals. 

His wife and children waited for him, but he did not come, and so 
they went to look for him. When they came to that place where he 
set the bushes on fire, they saw him lying with his mouth open among 
the other animals. 

They then gathered the animals he burned, and also his body, and 
took them home and enjoyed the meat; but poor Mr. Fox never got 


any to taste of. 
, Lobi Anton. 


THE FOX AND THE DUCKS 


Once upon a time there were some Ducks that were cutting down 
some trees, and were singing away while they were at work, when 
suddenly an old Fox came out of the woods, and said, ‘What are you 
doing, my friends?” They told him that they were cutting trees and 
singing. 

He said he would like to try and cut some down too. So he got to 
work and began to cut them down; but it was too hard for him, so he 
got tired, and said he would like to lie in the shade of one of those trees. 
So he did. He lay down and went to sleep. 

But one of the Ducks came and cut the tree under which the Fox 
was lying. When the Fox heard the tree coming down, he ran to save 
his life; but it fell on his tail, and he could not get out. He cried for 
help, but the birds only laughed and flew away. 

The Fox pulled and pulled to get his tail out, but he could not. So 
at last some one had pity on him and helped him. So he got out and 
went on his way home. 

As he was on his way home, he met a Duck, and asked him if he 
was one of them that was working in the woods. He said that he was. 
So the Fox said to that Duck, that he was to go to the Fox’s house, 
where he would find his wife. He was to ask her to cook him, but 
she should be sure and leave the head for the Fox to eat when he came 
home. 

The Duck went; but when he got to the Fox’s house, he said to the 
old Fox-Woman that her husband had said that she should cook him 
some of his and her shoes, and also some leather. So she said that she 
would doit. There was a cottonwood-tree near by, and a pond where 
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they got their water. The Duck went and sat on it where he could 
see himself in the water. So when the Fox came, he asked his wife 
where she had saved the head of the Duck. ‘Did the Duck come that 
I sent to tell you to cook him?”’ he said; and she said, “‘ Yes, he came, 
but told me to cook these things, so I did." The Fox was very much 
displeased. And as he was going to get some water, there he saw the 
Duck, and he said, ‘“‘There you are! I am going to eat you.’’ So he 
went to his house and got a mortar, and tied it around his waist, 
and went into the water to get the Duck; but it was not heavy enough, 
so he came up and got a grinding-stone, and that was just too heavy. 
He sank into the water, and never returned. But he never reached the 
bird that he was after, because he was just up in a tree, while the Fox 
thought he was in the water. So he got drowned. 
Mary Williams. 


THE EAGLE 


There once lived a man who is said to have been good for nothing. 

But one day he metamorphosed himself into an Eagle. He went 
and lived upona high steep mountain, and, coming down, killed people 
every day. 

One day a little man decided to kill him, and so went up; and finally, 
when he came to the place where the Eagle lives, the Eagle was away, 
but his wife was at home. 

The woman told him that he must hide himself, for it was about 
time for the coming of the Eagle. 

The little man at once transformed himself into a fly, and hid him- 
self under a pile of dead bodies. 

In a few hours came the Eagle with more dead bodies. After 
eating his dinner, being weary from his long journey, he lay down and 
went to sleep. 

The little man came out from his hiding-place, cut off the Eagle’s 
head, and poured warm water over the dead bodies, and they came 
back to life again. But some had been there so long, that they turned 
white; and when the little man tried to talk to them, they talked a 
different language. So he separated them from the Indians, and 
called them white men. 

These legends are no longer believed, as the Indians are coming out 
of their superstition into a better knowledge. 

Johnson Azul (7th Grade). 


CASA BLANCA 


There is an Indian legend told by the Indians about the early 


inhabitants of this country. 
These people that are supposed to have lived a long time ago did not 
know how to make adobe. 
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They did nothing but work, because they were friendly, and they 
never fought each other. 

They went to work and put up a building many stories high. 

They did not have anything to carry the mud with, nor did they have 
any tools to use; but they carried the mud in their hands, and put it 
on the wall, and packed it till it staid on firmly. 

They worked on it for a long time, and they finished it at last. 

The walls were thick, and it contained many small rooms. This 
was their protection against the hot sun and rain. 

And there was a man whom they all depended upon in everything. 

This man had power to do anything he wanted, and all these 
people were afraid of him; and if anything happened, they would go 
to him, and he settled the matter. 

One time they were discontented with him, and began to think of 
killing him. Many plans were made how to kill him. 

They were in a house talking over the matter, and some one was 
found who could do it. 

This was a friend of the Sun. Four days were given him, and at 
the end of that time he was to try. 

After four days were over, he went eastward, where the sun rises; 
and in the morning, as the sun was coming up, he joined it, and followed 
it all the way till it set; and the next day he came home and told the 
people that within four days this man should die. 

This powerful man was thinking of no danger. After four days, 
the sun came up brightly, and it was hotter than ever. He could 
not stand it any longer. 

He had a bed which was always cold, a pond, a chair, and a rod. 
These were always cold. 

He went to his chair and sat on it, but it was hot, as if it had been 
heated. Then he went to his rod, and it was just as hot; then to his 
pond, and it was hot; and last he went to his bed, and there he died. 

When some of them knew it, they went and picked him up and threw 
him outside. 

Many years after, nothing was left of him but bones. 

All these years the people were happy, and their children always 
went every day to these bones, and played about, and jumped over 
them. 

Forty years passed after his death. One day these children went 
again, and found that his flesh was growing again. They ran back 
and told the people of this; and they told them to let him alone, for 
something would happen soon. 

On the next day they went again, and found that there was a white 
spot on his breast; and when they returned, they told their parents 
about it. And the third day they went, and he was sitting up fixing 
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his canteen; and they told their parents that the old man was alive 
again, and was getting ready to take a long journey. The fourth 
day they found him gone. He sank into the ground, and went to 
the other side of the world, and there he told the people how his 
friends had treated him at home. And he wanted them to go and 
destroy them. 

A man who was a chief of that tribe called the people, and told them 
that a man had come froma strange country, and wanted to say some- 
thing to them all. 

In the evening they all gathered around him; and he told them of 
his wishes to fight these people, and they all agreed with him. 

A few days later they found themselves starting off, — men, women, 
and children. 

And as they came, he told these people that no one should look 
back as they were travelling along. Nobody was carrying anything 
except weapons. The Fox was foolish, and he looked back and saw 
that there were many. He said, ‘‘How are we going to fight them, 
for we are too many, and some of us might not kill any?”’ 

As soon as he stopped speaking, the place from where they came up 
was shut off, and many others did not come. They scolded him for 
looking back. 

And after going a little ways, he saw the babies as they were going 
by themselves. He said, ‘‘ How is it that these babies are running by 
themselves? What will our people think of them?”’ 

And suddenly they all stopped, and the women had to carry them 
on their backs. 

They began their fighting. They killed every one of the people. 
Finally they came to this large strong building which was full of people. 
They could not do anything with it, but stood around it and looked at it 
for a long time. They tried to get inside, but they could not do it. 

A little Snake who was an orphan was brought before them all. He 
said, that if they would let him, he could do the work. 

They all looked upon him as he went to it and stretched himself 
around it, and pulled it with such force that the walls began to fall 
little by little. This was continued till the whole building fell into 
ruins, and the people that were in it were buried. 

They continued their journey all over the country, and killed people. 

A Rattlesnake who could not run very fast never killed any one, be- 
cause those that run fast would have killed all before he came. 

And finally he asked an animal that dug its hole in the ground to help 
him. And this creature dug into the ground, and the Snake followed 
him till they came to a village where the chief stands and calls the 
people when anything happens. There the Snake waited all night 
under the stone on which this chief stands. 
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Early in the morning the chief came along, and was standing on this 
stone. Rattlesnake raised his head and bit him on the heel, and there 
the chief died. 

In the morning, when they came to that place, they found that the 
chief had been killed by the Rattlesnake; and they thought much of 
him because he had killed the great man of that village. 

They passed on till they had killed every one, and none were left. 

They took their land, and lived in it many years. 

This great building that was ruined is supposed to be the one which 


is now known as Casa Blanca. 
Miguel. 


THE TRANSFORMED GRANDMOTHER 


Once far away there lived an old woman, with her two grandchildren 
in a lonely place near a very high and steep mountain. 

One day she told her grandchildren that there was a plant that the 
Indians use for food, that grows on the mountains, and that she had 
made up her mind to gather some of it. 

She started at once toward the mountain near them. When she 
got to the bottom of the mountain, she looked up, but could not see 
the top; but she determined to climb it, so she took her cane in one 
hand, and sang her song. With these she continued to climb the 
steep mountain. She grew weary, and sat down, and looked up above; 
but still the top did not seem any nearer, so she began her climbing 
again. 

She had to rest many times before she could see the top she was 
aiming for. The poor woman had to rest again, as before, near the 
top. It was evening before she came to the top of the place. She had 
suffered all the way; for her feet were bleeding, being cut by rocks and 
thorns, till at last she stood before the plant itself. 

She began pulling the plant out of the ground, and she pulled it too 
hard; and away she rolled down the mountain-side, and the plant 
with her. 

Great stones and rocks rolled over her, and almost smashed her 
before her body could reach the bottom. She was killed on the way; 
but it was said that the bones picked themselves up and started 
toward home, singing a song. 

In the mean time the children began to get anxious for their grand- 
mother to return. So, as they sat around the little fire they had built, 
they heard some one singing or talking far away. Nearer and nearer 
the sound came; and the younger one began to ask what it was that 
was making the noise. The older one knew this sound was made by 
her grandmother, so she told the younger one that they must go into 
the house and close the doorway with a kind of blanket that is made 
or woven like a basket. The material used for this is a kind of weed 
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that grows in the river sometimes, and is used to sleep or sit on, when 
cloth or blanket is not to be had, as it was at this time of my story. 

They went inside and held the ‘‘ mine’’ over the door, as it is called 
in Pima, so that the woman might not enter. At last she came and 
ran around the house many times, singing as she ran. The children 
were planning what they would do if she should break in through the 
door. One of them said she would turn into a blue stone, and the 
other said he would turn into a stick burning at one end. So they 
dropped the ‘‘mine’’ they held in their hands. When the woman 
entered, there was nobody to be seen — only the blue stone and the 
burning stick. She stood calling, but no answer came. 

Lucy Howard. 


AN OLD WOMAN AND HER GRANDSONS 


Once there lived an old woman with two grandsons of hers. It hap- 
pened one day that there was a cow killed behind some hills. When 
she heard about it, she went to see if they would not give her a piece 
of meat. When she got there, the people were getting meat and going 
off; and before long everything was gone, and the poor woman was 
left with nothing. After everybody had gone away, she gathered two 
lumps of blood, and she placed them under some rocks near by. When 
this was done, she started home. When she got there, she told her 
boys that they must go every day and see the blood till it turned into 
animals. One day the boys went again to see the blood; and, to their 
great surprise, there were two little animals instead of blood. One 
was a little bear, and one was a little lion. They took them home to 
their grandmother, and she told them that each one could have one 
for a pet. 

One day the Indian women were going to play sticks, —a game 
which the Indian women used to enjoy so much; and the grandmother 
and her boys were going. 

The boys took their pets along. When they got there, the people 
liked their pets, and some wanted to buy them; but neither was willing 
to sell his pet. Some of the men said that they could have them, even 
if the boys did not want to give them up. They made a plan to kill 
the grandmother and take the animals away from those boys. When 
she found out the plan, she started right home with her boys and the 
animals. When they got home, she told her boys to run to the moun- 
tains to save their pets; and she also told them that when they came 
back, they would find her dead body lying by the wall, and that they 
must bury it in a big ditch near their house. After a while a tobacco- 
plant would grow on top of her grave for them to smoke. So the boys 
started torun. It was not long before the men appeared behind them. 
Every time they came nearer, the boys would throw the poor things 
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forward; then, when they got there, they would pick them up again. 
It was evening, and the men stopped and started back home. 

The boys were on the mountain. They could not come down, so 
they decided to spend the night up there. They found a nice place 
among the rocks; and the oldest went to sleep right away, but the 
younger one was afraid. After a while he heard somebody saying, 
“One was a little bear, one was a little bear;”” and the foxes were 
crying, and the owls were alsohelping. The little boy could not stand 
this, so he woke his brother up; but his brother told him that he must 
have some sleep, or he would not reach home. So the little fellow 
fell asleep at last. 

In the morning they started home all safe. When they got home, 
sure enough, they found their grandmother dead and stiff. And they 
did as she wished, buried her in the ditch; and the tobacco grew on 
top of her grave, and they smoked it; and the big Black Beetle saw 
them, and he did as they had done; but he smoked too much. That 
is why the black beetle holds the hind part of its body way up in the 


air, and also gives out such a bad smell. 
Mariana Garcia. 
THE BROTHERS 


Long, long time ago there was a family who were living on the bank 
of a river. They had two boys. One of them was a fine-looking boy, 
and the other was an ugly-looking boy. 

One day their father thought that the two boys ought to get married. 
So he made a little house, into which he put his sons, and then he went 
around and told the people about it. Lots of the women wanted to get 
married. So they went and came to the place where that house stood. 
The father went in there and painted the boys’ faces. He painted the 
boy’s face that was an ugly-looking boy all around, and made it look 
very nice; and when he painted the fine-looking boy’s face, he did not 
paint it so nice as the other boy’s, because he thought, when the women 
saw that fine-looking boy, all would want to be his wife. So he took 
them out and put them in each corner of the house, and told the people 
that all the women should take their choice. So one by one the women 
went to that ugly-looking boy whom his father had painted very nice, 
and they thought he was a fine-looking boy. And not one of them 
went to that fine-looking boy. 

His father was very sorry, for he wanted that fine-looking boy to get 
married. 

The ugly-looking boy took all the women that he had married, and 
went to the side of a mountain and lived there as a tribe of Indians. 
The other boy went with his father and mother and cousin to their home 
on the bank of the river, where they raised crops. 

The boy and his cousin would go to that field and work there all 
day, and come home in the evening. 
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The way they went across the river was to get into a basket and 
whirl it around. 

One day when they were going again, their father was very sad, 
for he knew that his other son was coming to kill them, but he did not 
tell them. 

So they went again, and staid over there in the field; yet the father 
and mother got ready and fled away to the ocean, and then crossed 
it and made a home on the other side. 

While his son was working with his cousin, they saw dust going up. 
It was his brother coming to kill him. So he told his cousin to get 
into that basket and go away. She did so, and the boy staid there. 
And his brother came and killed him, took off his head and took it 
back to their home, where they played a game in which they rolled 
around that boy’s head. 

The girl that had crossed the river went to her home, but she did not 
find the folks there; so she got some things that she thought she 
would need, and started to follow the old folks that had left their 
home and fled. She would go to rest where they had been resting; and 
when she had rested enough, she would go again until she came to the 
place where the other folks had slept. She would stay there and sleep, 
and early in the morning she would go again. 

One day she got a baby. She staid under a tree; for she did not 
know what to do, for it was very hot. She looked around and saw a 
hawk that was lying dead on the ground. She picked it up and made 
a cradle of it, and put her baby in there, and then she went on. As 
she was going, she thought she would give him a name; so she called 
him Hawk-Feathers-Cradle. When she came to the ocean, she got 
across; and when she was in sight of her home folks, the father and 
mother saw her coming and danced with joy. The mother ran to her, 
and took the baby in her arms and went to their home. 

When the baby was old enough, his grandfather made him a stick 
and bent it, and let him play with it all day for a long time, until 
he was a little older. Then his grandfather tied a string to that stick, 
and gave it to him, and he played with it until he was an older boy. 
Then his grandfather made a nice bow and arrow for him. 

Hawk-Feathers-Cradle would go to the seashore and pick up things 
that he thought good to eat. While he was standing on the shore, 
large fish would pass by him. Sometimes he tried toshoot them. One 
day he went to the shore again. There was a tree standing near the 
shore. He went under it for a rest. He sat down; and as he looked 
up, he saw a bird sitting on a branch. He took his bow, aimed at it, 
and shot it in the leg. The bird fell to the ground. 

The bird said, ‘‘Cure me, Hawk-Feathers-Cradle, for I will save 
you some time when you are in danger,”’ 
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Hawk-Feathers-Cradle took the arrow off, and cured the bird’s leg. 
Then the bird said, “If there is something I can do for you, it is that | 
can turn you into a bird when you are in danger and want to become 
a bird for a while.” Hawk-Feathers-Cradle was very much pleased, 
and went back home. 

The next day he came again to the shore. As he was standing by 
the shore, that fish that was not afraid came again. He got ready to 
shoot it. When that fish came near, he aimed at it, and shot it in 
the back. He quickly jumped in and took it out, and ran to his 
mother and told her about it. 

So they all went and got it. 

One day he went to the place where that other tribe of Indians lived 
on the mountain-side. He sat on the mountain, and watched them 
playing a game in which they rolled about the boy’s head. So he 
thought about the bird that he had shot in the leg one day. He became 
a bird and flew down to where they were playing that game, He flew 
over that head. The people were scared. They got their bows and 
arrows and tried to shoot him. He went off, but he came back again. 
The men got their bows and arrows again, and one of them shot him 
in the leg, where the bird had told him he would be shot if he was not 
careful. Hawk-Feathers-Cradle went on the mountain and took off 
the arrow. Hewasvery angry. He went and told all kinds of animals 
to help him fight the people on the mountain-side, They were all 
wanted to help. They all went and destroyed the people. 

Herbert Schurz. 
THE FIRST WHITE MEN SEEN 


It is said by the Pimas that a long time ago, when they never saw 
any white man, they were all living at Casa Blanca. Nobody lived 
at Salt River or Sacaton or Black Water. Once they saw great smoke 
rising from the ground about a mile away from where they lived. They 
did not know what it was. They were so scared, that they were about 
torunaway. The chief said, ‘I will go and see what it is." He went 
on horseback, and saw people just like them, but they had white skin. 
He did not show himself to them, but he just looked at them from some 
distance away. He went back and told the Pimas what their appear- 
ance was. And about seven o'clock they were passing near their homes. 
All the Pimas went to see them. The Pimas were standing on one side, 
watching them going along. They were white men that they saw. 
A great many of them were cutting trees before them. They were 
making the road. Many of them were soldiers, and many were riding 
on horseback. Cattle were going along with them. Many were just 
walking. There were about three hundred of them. About three 
o'clock they had all passed. The white people saw that the Pimas 
wore no clothes, so some of them tried to give them clothes. Some 
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of them tried to give them money. But when the Pimas got it, they 
did not know that it was worth anything. They thought they were 
just stones. So they threw them on the ground, and the white people 
took them back. The Pimas never troubled the white people; but 
the Apaches made war against the white people. 

Edward Nelson (5th Grade). 


THE DOG WHO BEFRIENDED A FOX 


Once upon a time there lived some people, and they had a dog that 
would never bark at foxes. His master had many chickens, and they 
were caught by the foxes. The dog lay around the house asleep all 
the time. And so one time his master did not feed him, and scolded 
the dog, who went away from the house. At last he made friends with 
a fox. They said to each other that they were very hungry. The Fox 
said they would go near the man’s house, and stay a little distance 
from the house. And the Dog would go and lie down somewhere near 
his master’s house, and the Fox would run and try to catch a hen. 
Then the Dog would bark at him, and run after and pretend to bite 
him. The Dog ran after the Fox a long distance, and then let him 
go, and came back to his master, who saw that the Dog had chased the 
Fox away. His master gave some meat to the Dog, who took the 
meat and followed his friend where he had chased him away. At last 
he found him under a bush. They divided the meat. After they 
got through, the Fox said that they would stay there until midnight, 
and then they would go and steal something to eat, when the people 
would be asleep and could not see them. So at midnight both went 
to where the Dog’s master lived. They went to the house just next 
to where the people slept, and began to dig a hole at the bottom of the 
house. They made the hole through the house, and they both got 
inside. 

They hunted up the food, and they found some cheese. The Fox 
made a belt out of the string, and made holes through the cheese, as he 
cut it into little pieces. 

When the Fox had put the cheese all around his waist, he stopped. 
After a while he found a bottle. The Fox asked the Dog what it was. 
The Dog said thac was whiskey and made people crazy when they drank 
it. 

The Fox wanted to take a drink. The Dog tried not to let him, 
because he might get drunk and be caught; but the Dog could not keep 
him from drinking. So at last the Fox took a drink. The Fox wanted 
to drink some more. The Dog tried his best not to let him take any 
more drink; but at last the Dog gave it up, and so the Fox drank some 
more. And after a while the Fox said he would yell just a little, but 
not loud. So he yelled. The Fox said again he would yell again, 
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and that would be just a little louder than before. The Dog tried his 
best not to let him yell, but could not hinder him, and at last the 
Fox yelled loud. His friend the Dog ran out of the house and barked 
at him, and all the rest of the dogs came and barked around the house. 

The Dog’s master heard this yell. He came out of his house and 
went around the other house where he kept things to eat. There 
he found a hole at the bottom of the house, and then he got in the house 
and killed the Fox in there. Then he went to bed again; and in the 
morning, when he went where he had killed the Fox, he found him 
lying on the ground with a belt of cheese. He called his family, and 
they had a laugh at him, and then threw him out of the house. And 
from then on, the Dog’s master liked his dog and always treated him 
kindly. 

The dog never licked from now on. 


This is all. 
Jones Williams. 
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THE HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND OF THE TEN’A 
BY JOHN W. CHAPMAN 


In the year 1887 the writer was left at a little Indian village on the 
lower Yukon River. The natives of this region are variously desig- 
nated as Ingiliks, Tinneh, or Ten’a. They are of Athapascan stock, 
and are related to the Apache and other tribes in the United States. 
Twenty years ago they were living in a nearly primitive condition. 
Stone implements had been discarded but a short time; and their 
legends, customs, and traditions were nearly all of a primitive char- 
acter. Ona hill overlooking the village was one of the ancient burial- 
sites; and the graves were, and still are, objects of interest to visitors. 
Beside each grave, attached in some manner to a stake or to a tree, 
was an implement that had been used by the dead, or some utensil 
intended for his use. These were invariably broken or in some way 
rendered unserviceable. New tin pails would be thrust through by a 
stake, and nearly every grave had one of these to mark it. Guns, 
snowshoes, and other implements of the chase, were to be seen here 
and there. During the warmer months, and especially in the spring, 
the doleful crooning for the dead could be heard almost any morning 
from the hill-top; and if one cared to go up, he might find a man sitting 
in an attitude of dejection by the grave of his wife, or a widow, with 
her hair cut short at the neck, mourning by the grave of her husband. 

Such marks as these, indicating a tender regard for the memory of 
the dead, and probably a belief in their continued existence, could 
not fail to excite the curiosity of a resident among a people so lightly 
touched by civilization, and to lead him off into the pursuit of that 
phantom which has tantalized so many students of primitive races, 
the real status of their belief in a future existence. In the present 
instance, the extreme reticence of the people with regard to this sub- 
ject, and the vagueness of their expressions concerning it, had pro- 
duced the impression upon me that they had no settled belief. Yet 
there was a legend, and, after nearly a quarter of a century of daily 
intercourse with its guardians, it was run to earth in a dug-out on the 
bank of a tributary of the Yukon. There were some things that kept 
curiosity alive; notably, the ‘‘parka’’ feasts given every year in the 
fall, in memory of deceased relatives. At these festivals the resources 
of the host are taxed to the utmost, and often the accumulations of 
years are given away. We learned, in a general way, that it was done 
for the benefit of the dead; and that the food which was offered the 
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guests, and the parkas or fur garments which were presented to them, 
in some manner fed and clothed the spirits of those who were gone. 
We also heard of a belief that the soul goes downward into the earth at 
death, and that it finds a trail leading up the Yukon to some city of the 
dead near its sources; and we found that the expression, ‘He has 
gone up the river,’’ would nearly always provoke a smile, and some- 
times some laughing comment. Little by little it came out that there 
was a tradition of a woman who in some way had been taken to the 
city of the dead, and had returned to her own people; and at length 
the whole story was told. I give it below, without embellishment. 


‘““ There was once a family living upon the Yukon, which consisted of a 
man and his wife, several sons, and a daughter. Since the girl was their 
only sister, her brothers were very fond of her, and did everything that they 
could think of to make her happy. Among other things, they made her a 
little sled for her own use. 

“Tt came the time of the spring hunt, and the whole family prepared to 
go out into the mauntains. When all was ready, they started out, each 
one pushing his sled; the girl coming last, and so getting the benefit of the 
trail made by the rest. 

“As they went along, she lagged behind, and the rest of the family passed 
out of sight. She hurried to overtake them, putting her head down and 
pushing with all her might, looking up occasionally to see whether she could 
catch sight of them. At length she saw some one; but when she came near, 
it proved to be, not her own friends, but two men who were strangers to her, 
standing beside the path. Their forms were vague and shadowy, and she 
was afraid to approach them, but they called to her to come on; and since 
there was no other way for her to go, she went forward and tried to pass 
them; but when she reached them, they seized her, and she was caught up 
and hurried somewhere,—in what direction, or for how long a time, she 
could not tell, for she lost consciousness, and did not come to herself until 
she found that she was being set down in front of a house. The two men 
were still with her. She looked around, and noticed that there were no 
tracks about the house, except directly in front of the door. The men told 
her to go in, and take her place in the middle of the room. When she 
entered, she found that it was so dark that nothing could be seen except 
one little ray of light, that came from a long way through the darkness 
overhead. She stood for a long time watching this, with her face turned 
upward, when she heard the voice of an old woman saying, ‘Why did they 
bring that woman here?’ The girl did not know that there was any one 
in the room, and she tried to discover some one in the darkness, but could 
not see anything. Another voice said, ‘Why don’t you fix her?’ and she 
heard the old woman coughing as she came toward her. It was a very old 
woman, with a wand in her hand. She led the girl over and stood her with 
her face toward the door, and made passes around her and over her clothing 
with the wand, when suddenly it became light, and she saw that the room 
was full of women, all looking at her. The place was so crowded, that tnere 
was no place vacant but one, which was reserved for the two men. She 
ran to that place and covered her face with her hands, for she was ashamed 
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to think that she had stood so long looking upward in the presence of so 
many people. She remained there until evening, when the two young men 
came in. They staid but a little while, and then went out again, saying 
that they were going to the kashime. 

“Presently some one started a fire in the house, and the girl was hardly 
able to breathe on account of the stifling atmosphere. She pulled her 
parka up over her mouth, and found that in that way she could get a little 
breath. She looked down at the fire and saw the sticks moving about of 
themselves. She wondered at this, and jumped down and ran to the fire 
and poked the sticks together. The flame ieaped up, when a voice at her 
feet said, ‘What did you do that for? You are burning me.’ Another voice 

_said, ‘These down-river women have no shame about anything. They do 
whatever comes into their heads.’ When she heard that, she looked more 
closely, and saw the outlines of the figure of an old man sitting by the fire, 
with his parka pulled up, so as to warm his back. It was he who had com- 
plained of being burned. The reason that the sticks had moved was, that 
there were a great many women from the village outside, getting fire from 
that place, but she was unable to see them. She heard one of them asking 
her why she did not let them get fire, instead of poking the sticks down. 
After the fire had burned down and the curtain had been drawn over the 
smoke-hole, the women told her to go out of doors and look around. She 
did this, and found that the house stood in the midst of a village, larger 
than any that she had ever seen. The place was full of people walking 
back and forth; and the houses stretched away as far as she could see, and 
farther. 

“She stood looking upon this scene for some time, and then turned and 
went into the house. The young men presently came in from the kashime, 
and their mother sent them a bowl of fish that she had prepared for them. 
They invited the girl to eat with them; but she was nauseated by the very 
sight of the food, as well as by its odor, and she could neither eat it, nor drink 
the water that they offered her. So they took their meal without her. 
Every day this was repeated. Food was always offered her, but she was 
never able to touch it; and her only entertainment was to walk outside. 

“The other women also made fun of her, probably because they were 
jealous. Day by day she became weaker from the want of food, until her 
strength was almost gone. It became more difficult for her to breathe, too, 
and she sat with her face under her parka nearly all the time. One day, 
when she was at death’s door, she sat as usual, with her face under her 
parka, and thought of the clear water that she used to drink at home, 
and it seemed to her as though there were nothing else in the world that 
would taste to her so good. She felt that she was about to die, and she 
lifted her face to look around, when she was delighted to see at her side a 
bowl of water, clear and good, and beside it another bowl filled with mashed 
blueberries mixed with seal-oil, and on this were laid the finest kind of dried 
white-fish. She caught up the bowl and drank eagerly, and afterward 
ate some of the food. When the young men came in, she asked them if 
they would not like some of her food; but they turned away from it, as she 
had done from theirs, and went to eating their own distasteful food. This 
kept up for half a year. She did not know where the food and water came 
from, which she found by her side from time to time. It was really her 
parents, who were making offerings for her, thinking that she was dead. 
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“As winter drew near, the people among whom she was staying began 
to talk of the winter hunt, and to make preparations for it. The women 
who lived in the house, and who were jealous of her, teased her by telling 
her that there was a hill on the way to the hunting-grounds, which she would 
be unable to climb, and that she would be left behind. The mother of the 
two young men assured her that this was so, but she told her that she would 
tell her what to do; and under her direction she made a great quantity of 
clothing, — mittens, boots, and ornamented moose-skin coats, — which she 
stowed away in bags, keeping the matter a secret from the young men. 
These things she was to take with her when they set out upon the hunt. 

‘At length the time came for them all to start. The people of the village 
streamed out in a great crowd, and the trail was crowded with figures as 
far as the eye could reach. The family to which the girl was attached were 
the last of all to start, and the girl and the old woman were in the rear. 
As they went on, the hill of which they had told her came in sight; and she 
saw that the trail led up a steep precipice, which it would be impossible for 
her to ascend. Those in front of her made nothing of it, going up as lightly 
as they walked upon level ground; but when she attempted to do the same 
thing, not only was she unable to imitate them, but her feet stuck fast, 
and she could not lift them. The young men had gone up, and were out of 
sight; but the old woman had remained behind with the girl, who finally 
found that when she attempted to turn around and retrace her steps, she 
could do so. Now the old woman showed her good-will; for she told the 
girl that the men would come back looking for her, and that they would 
search for her four days before giving her up, and that if they found her they 
would kill her. If she wished to go on, she would allow herself to be killed, 
and then she would have no difficulty in getting up the precipice; but if she 
wished to return to her own people, she must go back to the Yukon by the 
trail that they had come, and by following it she would come out at a fishing- 
camp, where there were great numbers of fish-nets, and racks upon which 
to dry the fish. She was to remain there until the spring; and when the 
water was open enough for her to fish, she was to catch as many fish as 
possible, and to hang them on the frames and dry them. When the ice 
had left the river, means would be provided for her to finish her journey. 

“So the girl chose to go back to her own people; and the old woman dug 
out a great hole in the path by which they had come, and made the girl get 
into it, with her sled and the bags full of clothing, and then threw the snow 
back upon her, trampling it down with her snowshoes, so that it was im- 
possible to tell where she was concealed. The men came back and looked 
for the girl, as the old woman had said they would do. Four days they 
searched for her; and when they finally gave it up and went away, she came 
out from under the snow, and went down to the fishing-camp, as she had 
been told to do. Spring came, and her catch of fish was excellent; but she 
could not use them, for they affected her in the same way that those in the 
house had done. Notwithstanding this, she kept on fishing, and hanging 
the fish up to dry, according to the directions that she had received. 

“One night, after the ice had stopped running in the river, she went to 
bed as usual; but in the middle of the night she was awakened by a great 
noise, and, running out, she saw an enormous log, which had grounded in 
front of her camp. It was a green spruce, still covered with branches. 
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Among these she made a hiding-place for herself, weaving them in and out; 
and when this was done, she went to the house for the bags containing the 
clothing, and stowed them away in her retreat. Then she attempted to 
push the log out into the stream, but found that she could not doit. Stop- 
ping for a moment to think what she might have left behind, she thought of 
her work-bag, which she had left in the house on the bank. When she had 
run to get this, she found that the log would move, and so she set out upon 
her journey down the river. The log kept to the middle of the river, until 
she came in sight of a village, and heard the sound of singing and dancing. 
Some one said, ‘Why do they not go out and see what is on the log?’ and 
finally two men set out in canoes and came alongside. She kept herself 
concealed from the people in the village, but spoke to the men, and offered 
them gifts of clothing if they would go back and report that they had found 
nothing. They did this, and she kept on unmolested. 

‘All summer and fall she floated on; and her experience at the first village 
was so often repeated, that she found that her stock of clothing was at last 
exhausted. Then, just before the river began to freeze, the log grounded 
again, on the right bank, going down; and she went ashore, and kept on her 
way on foot. Village after village she passed, when one day she saw her 
father making his way upstream in an old broken canoe. She called to him, 
but he seemed not to hear her. Again and again she called, and ran franti- 
cally along the bank, waving and calling, until he had gone out of sight; and 
she turned back, and sorrowfully resumed her journey down the river. 

“The cold increased, and winter came on. Then she turned into a little 
bird, and kept on her way: As she came to a village, she would light upon 
the edge of the open smoke-hole of a house, and sing; and the people, looking 
up, would say, ‘ How is it that that bird sings the name of the girl who died?’ 
for she sang her own name. At length she arrived at her parents’ village 
at the time when the parka feasts are now held. All the people were either 
in their own houses or in the kashime. She resumed her own shape, and 
went into her mother’s house, and saw her mother sitting by the fire, 
weeping. She paid no attention to her daughter, even though she went to 
her and put her arms around her, and kissed her on the cheek; but she 
stopped crying, to say, ‘What is it that makes my waist and my cheek feel 
so strangely?’ The girl called to her again and again; but she did not seem 
to hear, even though she sat down upon her lap and put her face against 
her mother’s. At length she began to look around, and, seeing some fish- 
eggs lying in a corner, she took them and rubbed them over her clothing. 
Then her mother saw her and screamed, not knowing what to make of her 
appearance. ‘It is my own daughter!’ said she. They sat down; and the 
girl told her mother all that had happened to her, and how she had seen 
her father going up the river ina broken canoe. ‘He died,’ said her mother, 
‘in the fall, just before the river froze, and we broke his canoe and put it 
on the grave.’ Then she asked for her brothers, and learned that they were 
in the kashime, preparing to celebrate a parka feast for the sister whom 
they supposed to be dead. 

“Now the mother and her daughter prepared to go into the kashime, and 
they took with them a large blanket of beaver-skin, with which the older 
woman screened the other when they entered. In this way she reached 
a corner of the room unperceived by those who were there. She remained 
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quiet until they were about to begin the feast, and then danced out into 
the middle of the room before them all. They were astonished to see her, 
and no one knew what to do or say. But she went to her place; and then 
her brothers brought her the parkas that they had intended to give away, 
and asked her to tell them all that had befallen her; and from that time to 
this, the parka feasts have been celebrated, and offerings of food and drink 
have been made for the dead, in order that they may not suffer for the want 
of anything that we can do for them. Four times the feast must be given 
before the spirit is satisfied. 

“Now as to the log upon which that girl came down the Yukon, it came 
from the place where the dead are, to this world where we live; and as to 
the white men who are coming into this country in such numbers, they can 
do with impunity things that would kill an Indian, because they are the 
spirits of dead Indians who have come back to live among us.” ! 

ANVIK, ALASKA 

1Compare E. W. Nelson, ‘“‘ The Eskimo about Bering Strait,” 18th Annual Report of 

the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1896-97, p. 488. 

















AINU FOLK-LORE! 
BY BRONISLAS PILSUDSKI 


I. THE OWL 


I was living happily in the Horokaruru? settlement, in that part of 
it which is near to the big forest. But then I heard that the sister of 
Self-brought-up-Man (Yairesupo)* was very beautiful. Therefore I 
wanted to see her by my side, always sitting at my knee, nearer to 
the door.* So I went to Self-brought-up-Man’s house and sat down. 
Self-brought-up-Man bade me good-morning, but he never turned to 
speak to me. I said, “Although I am not very powerful, nevertheless 
I should like to see thy younger sister in my house, at my knee. 
That is why I have come to see thee.’’ But Self-brought-up-Man 
answered, ‘‘Oh, thou scapegrace! thou art only a useless bird, a little 
man-owl, covered with bristly feathers, ——a small owl,—and I have 
no idea of letting my sister marry thee.”” When I heard those insulting 
words, a mighty anger arose in my heart. I went out furious, and 
perched on the top of a big “inau’’® built at the back of the house. 
There I sat, full of wrath, and began to screech and to shout towards 
Self-brought-up-Man’s house. My cries from on high fell on the 
women's corner.’ I shouted down at them from the “inau.”” And 
Self-brought-up-Man’s guardian spirit, the angel (Seremaki),’ was taken 
ill, and Self-brought-up-Man himself nearly saw the lower world.’ 

For two days, for three days, I screeched; and at last Self-brought- 
up-Man said, “ Little man-owl, do not be angry any more! I am no 
longer going to withhold my sister from thee. I shall allow thee to 
take my sister, and to look at her, while she shall sit at thy knee.”’ 
So I kept my temper, and married the woman, and took her with me 
everywhere I went. Therefore I am of one blood with mankind 
(entsiu). I am only a little man-owl, but next of kin to man. 

1 The specimens of Ainu folk-lore here given were gathered among the Ainu of the 
Island of Saghalin. Nos. 1-3 are legendary songs (Oyna); Nos. 4-6, 11, tales (UtSaSkoma); 
Nos. 7-10, fables (Tuita); No. 12, a poem (Hauki). 

2 The name of the place is often found in Ainu folk-lore. It means “the back sea.” 

* The first Ainu, half god and half man, —the usual hero in all Ainu legendary tales 
in Saghalin. The literal meaning of the word is “the man who brought up himself.” 

* This is the usual place of the wife in an Ainu house. 

5 A stick or pole with shavings partly cut off and hanging down from it. It is con- 
sidered to be an offering to the gods. 

* The women’s corner in an Ainu house is the left-hand rear corner, the men’s the 
right-hand rear corner, standing with face towards the door. 

’ §, k, are used to express palatized s and k. 


* Pohna kotan (‘the lower world"’) is the world of the dead. 
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2. THE OTTER 


I lived at home, but tidings reached me of the death of a man who 
was drowned at sea. In order to hear the news, I went to the door; 
but I forgot my sword,' and went back, and then to the door again; 
but then I had forgotten the scabbard, and returned once more; then 
I forgot the hilt, so I went back again; then I forgot the belt on which 
the sword was to hang, and a fourth time had to return. At last I 
went out into the yard. The bringer of the news had gone; so I went 
off to the forest, on his trail. Where the river bends I waded through 
the water. As I walked by the side of the river, crossing the stream 
from one bank to the other whenever I arrived at a bend, “‘ Muke 
tantaise, muke tSahtse tsahtse.”"* I saw the devil-bird sitting on a 
tree. He was terribly angry. ‘‘Kanitsin, kanitsin, kanitsin, halloo, 
little sea-otter, kanitsin, kanitsin! I want to catch Self-brought-up- 
Man’s soul, —kanitsin, kanitsin!—but I cannot.” That is what he 
said. Dissatisfied, I went away,—“‘muke tantaise, muke tSahtSe 
tsahtse,’’ walking along the river, and came toa place where two streams 
part. Between the two river-beds there was a huge maple-tree, with 
branches stretching to the east. Among these branches the evil 
spirits had built their house. In that house there was a big case. I 
prayed, and brought on a flood. The maple-tree was uprooted, and the 
evil spirits were carried away by the water. I took the case, carried it 
to the house of Self-brought-up-Man, and gave it tohim. He thanked 
me, and gave me the “‘inau,’”’ and I became a new being (kamu). 
I am living happily, and am now the guardian of Self-brought-up-Man. 


3. THE MAN IN THE MOON 


My elder sister brought me up. Every day she went out to fetch 
water. She hit the pail, she struck the scoop. Once she went out 
and I waited for her in vain. Three nights I waited, and she came 
not. At-last I got anxious. I built an “inau”’ to my grandmother 
the Fire, and asked her about my sister, but got no answer. Then, 
angry, I built an ‘‘inau’’to the god of the house (ézise atamba kamui), 
and asked him, but he gave no answer. So I went out, full of wrath, to 
the river’s side, and asked the river-god, but got no news. I went 
also to the forest and built an “inau,”’ and asked my grandmother 
the Red Fir (Picea), but she did not know; so I asked the Siberian 
Silver Fir (Abies Veitchi), but in vain. Full of anger, I left them, and 
went to my grandmother the Willow-Bush Thicket, and asked her; 
and she said, ‘I am a willow-bush thicket, and fond of talking; so 
listen to what I shall tell thee. Thy sister went up to the moon, and 
got married to the Man in the Moon.” 


1 When news of a man having been drowned is brought to a village, the people who 
bring it, as well as those who hear it, are armed with old Japanese swords. 
2 Sounds representing the slow marching of the otter. 
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I got very angry and marched away, with evil steps, back to the 
house. As soon as | arrived there, I took an arrow with a black feather, 
and another one with a white feather, and went out. First I let fly the 
arrow with the black feather, then the one with the white feather, and, 
holding the ends of the arrows with my two hands, I rose up into the 
air among the clouds; and there was my elder sister, who stepped 
out of her house smiling, and the ends of her eyebrows drooped. 
She was holding the hand of a little girl. I never had seen such a girl 
before. From her face, beams of light were darting forth. That 
light spread out on all sides, and struck my head. Beautiful eyes 
looked at me. All my bad feelings vanished. My sister said, ‘‘Why 
art thou angry, my boy? Dost thou not see, that, thanks to the Man 
in the Moon, thou wilt be able to marry this beautiful little girl?”’ 

From that time I was in high spirits, and my anger was gone. I 
entered the house, and there was my divine brother-in-law sitting on 
an iron stool, and smiling at me amiably. I was contented and sat 
down. Never had I seen a man like that before. Near the corner 
where the “‘inau”’ to the god of the house is set, there was a high case! 
which reached to the roof; and at the women’s corner there were like- 
wise cases leaning on beams. In the middle, on an iron stool, sat 
the divine man, and he was looking at me. He looked kindly at me, 
as though he might have seen me before. 

Then the mistress of the house gave me to eat; and the master said, 
“IT am a god, and I wanted to have thy sister; therefore I took her 
who was handling the pail and the scoop to my house. There [ 
married her, and we are living very happily. Take my child now, and 
marry her, though she be miserable, then wilt thou at least have some- 
body to fetch thy water.” 

Since that time I have been related to the Man in the Moon. He 
married my elder sister, and they had two children, —a boy and a girl. 
We were powerful, and had no children, and grew old. And my elder 
sister had children and brought them up, and then grew old. This 
we heard from the birds. 


4. ORIGIN OF SEAL ISLAND (“ROBIN ISLAND’’) 


At Tokes? there lived in former years a great many Ainu people. 
The wife of an Ainu man happened once to be pregnant. The Ainu got 
angry’ and hit his wife with a thong made out of a sea-lion skin. After 

1 In cases usually set at this place the Ainu keep their treasures, — swords, arrows, bows, 
and quivers. According to the height of this place, people used to judge of the wealth of 


the inhabitants. 
? Tokes (literally “the end of the lake "’) was an Ainu settlement situated on the Bay 


of Patience. It no longer exists. 
* Because the woman was only his by law: she was betrothed to him, but she had not 


yet lived with him. 
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his wrath had subsided a little, he slept at the woman's side, and was 
quiet again. 

After this, two girls were born to him. One of them became a 
shaman, and her name was Saunnonnu.'! Before this, there was 
no island in the sea near Siretoh.2, Saunnonnu was the sea-god’s 
daughter, and the second girl was the daughter of the land-god. But 
Saunnonnu was a shaman, and she pulled out of the sea for the first 
time an island which had not existed before. 

This island comes after the one that is next to the land. It is only 
visited by one-year-old seals, so it had two names,—Tukara koro 
mosiri (‘‘the island of the one-year-old seals’) and Pompe koro mosiri 
(another name of the one-year-old seals). And there were lots of 
seals on the island and in the surrounding waters. But Saunnonnu 
swam to the island which she had pulled out of the sea, and lived there 
on one of the rocks. And her people came to the island in boats, 
killed many seals, loaded the boats with the dead animals, and re- 
turned to their country. In this way Saunnonnu’s kinsmen lived 
very well. 

Once it happened that some people who lived in the same village 
quarrelled with one another. The dispute became very hot; and some 
of the inhabitants got into a boat, taking along their wives with their 
babies in their arms. They all sailed away to the island where 
Saunnonnu was living, and went ashore. Saunnonnu, who had seen 
them come, received them all; and they never returned to the land 
where they used to live. 

After a time, however, there were no more seals* left on the island, 
only sea-lions.* Those, however, also died out after a while, and there 
was only a lot of sea-bears;* and sea-lions appear only seldom, and one 
atatime. Thus the old tale. 


5. THE SABLE-HUNTER 


I went hunting to the mountains, by my little river. I built a 
house, and the next day I put up an “‘inau”’ at the back of it. Then I 
set some snares (to catch sables), spent the night in the house, and 
for two days I attended to the snares. That makes three days during 
which time I was out hunting. Returning home, I looked at my 
snares, and had caught a lot of game, which astonished me a little. 
Very glad, I made a large bundle of them, and, looking at my tent, I saw 
some smoke coming out of it. Astonished, I came nearer; and when 

1 Literally, “the flower from near the sea.” 

2 The Aiau call long tongues of land, like the Cape of Patience, “ends of the earth”’ 
(Siretoh). The myth is about Seal Island. 

%’ Phoca. 

‘ Ottaria Stelleri. 

5 Ottaria ursina. 
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I was quite close, I heard a noise as if something were boiling. I was 
just wondering who could have come to my tent, and be sitting there, 
when, stepping in, I beheld my wife. I looked at the fire, and saw 
that she was cooking something while sitting on my bed. I took off 
my boots; and, as she asked for them, I handed them over to her, 
doubting in my mind whether she really was my wife. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
wants to make me rich,’’ I thought. When I glanced at her once more, 
I recognized my wife. She was sitting on the bed with a satisfied air. 
We spent the night in the tent, but we slept apart. 

The next morning she got up, and began to go in and out of the 
tent, preparing the food. I rose later, and, having refreshed my face 
with water, I sat down to eat. After breakfast the woman said, 
“After I am gone, I will give thee a sign.’’ After having uttered 
these words, she left me. ‘It is a female bear,’’ thought I, and carved 
out an “‘inau;” then I looked up, and saw her actually turn into a 
bear. I was frightened, and placed the ‘“‘inau’’ wherever she had 
been, and I spent the night alone. 

The next morning I went out to attend to my snares. Beginning 
at the nearest one, I took out a lot of game from each one, especially 
sables. Then the time for setting snares was over, and I went out 
hunting during the summer, and was very lucky. I killed a great 
many seals, and got rich, and lived very well.! 


6. SEAL ISLAND 


My grandfather had brought me up, feeding me on the flesh of 
sea-animals which he brought home. Thus we lived. One year, as 
usual, my grandfather went out to sea to kill some animals, that I 
might have something to eat. When he came home, late in the after- 
noon, he had killed no game. Then he said to me, “I have been on 
the island where I go every year to get game for our living, but there 
was not one seal on the island. I heard their roaring, though, far out 
at sea,—the roaring of old beasts. So I thought that the old seals 
had wandered away from our island to another place. It is a long 
time since the island that has fed us for so long has been crowded with 
seals. Now there is not one animal left there; so I came back without 
killing anything.”” This is what my grandfather said. 

From the moment I heard his words, I kept thinking how I might 
reach this far-off island. The thought kept me awake nights. One 
night, when my grandfather was sound asleep, I went down to the 
seashore. There I took the boat which my grandfather used for 
hunting, pulled it out on the water, and steered in the direction of 

! The Ainu legend relates that the inhabitants of the forests come to the Ainu people 
in the shape of men or women, tohelp them hunt. They are called Kimukaiku (‘‘ people of 
the forest’) or oken ohkayo (“‘man of the forest’’), oken mahneku (‘“‘woman of the 
forest’’). 
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the other sea. Rowing with all my strength, I soon came in sight of 
an island far out at sea. A few more strokes of the oars brought me 
quite close to it, and at last I was able to land. 

There were lots of seals everywhere. But from the end of the island 
a miserable little man appeared. He approached, and soon began to 
scold me. ‘‘Why did you come? Why did you come out on this 
island? The creatures here are much worse than elsewhere, so why did 
you come? It is very dangerous to stay here. Hide your boat in 
yonder cave in the rock, fill it with killed seals, and secrete yourself 
among their bodies. The awful god of the island is near, so you must 
hide before he sees you.” 

The god then arrived; and I heard him ask, ‘‘What is this boat?” 
And Self-brought-up-Man answered, “It is my boat.’’-— “But the 
little sitting-board is fastened to it with a rope which was twisted 
with the left hand, and it smells like the smell of a human being,” 
said the evil god again. ‘I am only half god and half man,” Self- 
brought-up-Man answered, ‘‘so the boat may be human, and its smell 
is human.’’—‘‘Self-brought-up-Man,”’ said the god, “‘you are mighty 
and fearless, and so are your deeds; but to-day we shall measure our 
powers.”’ This is what he said, and I heard it. 

Then the evil god went home; and Self-brought-up-Man turned 
towards me, and said, “‘My child, go back to your village as quickly 
as you can; and when you are sailing near the head! of the island, 
carve an ‘‘inau’’ out of a birch-tree, and one out of an ash-tree, and 
put them into your boat. Carve out an “inau”’ from the “uita”’ 
tree,? which is the tree of the evil god, and leave it on the island. Your 
father was a great friend of mine in my youth, therefore I warn you 
not to come here again, because this land is very dangerous. When 
you have gone, and are in the middle of the sea, you will hear the din 
and roar of the battle between the god and myself, and a bloody rain 
will fall on your boat from above. This will be a sign that I am hurt. 
But you will go farther still, and again a bloody rain will fall (at the 
rear of your boat this time), and you will look back and see me kill 
that evil god. As long as you are away from home, your grandfather 
will be uneasy about you. He is walking to and fro on the path on 
which you went away, to the end of it, leaning on a big stick. He 
knows that you are on this island, and he is praying to me to help you. 
His words strike the clouds, and his prayers fall on my head from above. 
D'rect your boat under that rainbow!”’ 

On looking up, I saw that I was near my home, and my grandfather 

1 Usually the north or east side of a land is considered as “‘the head”’ or beginning; the 
south or west, as “the foot”’ or end. 

2 The ‘“‘uita’’ tree is seldom found in the southern part of Saghalin. I never saw it, 


and do not know what it is like. Its leaves, soaked in water, produce a beverage which 
is considered to be a remedy for coughs. 
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was walking on the sand of the shore, leaning on a thick stick. He 
was looking so hard up at the sky, and was praying so fervently, that 
he never noticed me, though I landed just in front of him. I took 
two seals out of the boat, one in each hand, carried them to my grand- 
father, and threw them down in front of him. He was so frightened 
that he fell down on his back. Then only did he look at me, and he 
was very glad to see me. He patted me on the back and on the chest, 
and began to scold me gently. ‘‘What have you been doing? Why 
did you go to that island? If it had not been for my friend, the god 
Samaye,' I should see your body no more.” 

So I went home, skinned the dead animals, cut out quantities of 
meat, cooked it, and gave my grandfather to eat. After a time my 
grandfather said to me, “I am old, and my death is near. After I 
am dead, do not go to the island whence you have just come, because 
it is dangerous for you.” 


7. WHY FOXES’ EYES SLANT, AND WHY THE HARE HAS NO TAIL 

A Bear was living with a Fox. They made a sledge and dragged 
each other along. First the Bear dragged the Fox, but he got tired. 
So afterwards the Fox dragged the Bear, but he ran into a narrow 
place between some trees. The Bear screamed, ‘ You are frightful! 
Where the trees grow so thick, do not run so fast; but where there is 
room enough, you may run!”’ This the Bear said, but the Fox did 
not listen to him. They soon arrived at a hill. Up they climbed to 
the top of it; but there the Fox upset the sledge, and the Bear rolled 
down and was killed. The Fox skinned him, took him home, and 
ate his meat. When he had finished eating, he tied a bladder to his 
tail. 

Soon the Fox felt hungry again, so he went to the seashore to look 
for food. He saw a herd of reindeer; and one of them said, “ Listen, 
Fox! Why is it that you have that funny thing tied to your tail?” 
Thus he asked. ‘“‘Let me stand among you,” said the Fox, “‘and you 
butt at me with your antlers, and you also will have such things tied 
to your tails.’’ So two reindeer took the Fox between them, and tried 
to toss him with their antlers; but the Fox leaped away, and they only 
hit each other and died. The Fox skinned them, and took them home 
and ate their meat. 

When he had eaten it all, however, he was hungry again; so he went 
to the seashore to look for some food. After a while he perceived a 
hare. The Hare said, ‘“‘Man-Fox, what did you do that you have 
such a thing tied to your tail?’’—‘‘ You could also have such a thing 
if you would follow my advice. Dig a hole in the ice, put your tail 


' This is another name of Self-brought-up-Man, given by people who have lived in 
Yezo. It seems to be derived from the Japanese Sama-, an honorific term. 
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into the hole, and strike the snow with your fore-paws, then you will 
get something tied to your tail.” This the Fox said; and the Hare 
believed, and did as he was told, but his tail froze to the ice. The Fox 
sprang at him; but the Hare jumped up, and tore himself loose. 

The Fox, in dismay, went to the seashore, where he saw a bird 
sitting on the ice. He stole near the bird; but it flew away, and 
screamed, ‘You empty bag! Fat meat is good to eat. You thought 
you would get me!”’ and off it went. But the Fox was grieved to have 
lost his prey, and looked after it a long time. 

This is why foxes’ eyes slant, and the hare once had a tail, but, 
because of the fox’s deceit, he now lacks a tail. 


8. THE CROW AND THE MUSSEL 


There was once an old Crow who had a daughter. This little one 
went to the seashore to look for something to eat among the things 
which the waves had thrown up on land. Seeing a mussel, she 
began to peck at the shell; but it closed suddenly, and squeezed the 
nose of the little Crow. From the sea came a bird, who shouted, 
“Squeeze tighter!’”” But the little Crow implored, “Let me out, 
mussel!’’ after which she walked home, groaning, ‘‘E, e!’’ The old 
Crow asked, ‘‘ What did you do, that you have your beak broken off?’ 
And the little one answered, ‘“‘As I went out on the seashore, I saw 
a mussel, and began to peck at it with my beak; but I got my nose 
caught, and it broke off. Mother, send for the little bird Turn-Head 
(Iynx torquilla)' to cure me!”’ said the little Crow. 

So the old Crow went out, and called, ‘“Litthke woman Turn-Head, 
come and cure my child!’’ The old Turn-Head arrived, and healed 
the beak, and it got well. ‘“‘When you go out to pick grass ahturi 
(an edible grass of the Ranunculacee species), do not take too much at 
a time!”’ she said, and went away. 

After a time, however, the little Crow took too much grass into 
her beak. The old woman Turn-Head was summoned; but she said, 
‘‘When I told you not to take much ahturi-grass, you did not obey, 
and you pulled too much of the dry grass. Now I cannot help you 
any more.” The beak of this little Crow decayed, and the bird died. 


g. IN QUEST OF THE SEA-LION 


My elder brother lived with me. I was longing to see the Sea-Lion, 
whom I had never seen. Yearning for him, I sang; knowing only his 
name, I loved him dearly. I kept asking my brother (to take me to 
the Sea-Lion), till he got tired of my entreaties, and began to build 
a boat. He took an axe and struck the wood: “Kotohno, tohno, 
kotonu-tonu!’’ When he had finished the boat, he came into the 
house, and said, ‘‘ Quick, get ready for the journey! You shall go with 


1 This bird is considered in fables as a physician. 
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me to the Sea-Lion, whom you have never seen, and whom you are 
longing to see.’’ This he said. And I put two ear-rings into the lower 
ear-hole, and two ear-rings into the upper ear-hole. I arranged my 
hair, and went out with my elder brother. 

We got into the boat, and he took me to a small island, visible from 
afar. I thought we had arrived at the Sea-Lion’s den. We knocked 
against the rocks which stood out of the water. The hills near the 
shore were hidden now; also the mountains, that were farther inland. 
We went quite close to the reefs, and I looked around in order to see 
whether there were any signs of men having passed; but there was 
not a trace of aman about us. We went into a house, and I perceived 
an old Sea-Lion. On his old wound there was purulent matter, and 
on the fresh wound was a scab. My brother led me into the house, 
then he left me alone and returned. I remained, and lived very 
miserably at this place. 


10. THE WOMAN AND THE DEMON 


I was the only woman living. Once I heard the steps of some one 
approaching the house. I went out to see who it was, and saw a 
mighty demon in the shape of a beautiful man. I returned to the 
house, spread out mattings on the floor, and the man came in. I 
gave him something to eat; and he said, ‘‘ As you are such a beautiful 
woman, I cannot marry you without offering you precious things as 
a reward. Therefore I shall go back to my country to fetch some 
jewels.”” Thus he said, and, having cut enough wood to fill the room 
and the passage, he disappeared. ‘‘ Use your wood economically,” he 
said on parting. 

One day I heard the steps of a man near the hut, and soon I saw a 
stranger coming in. His hair was shaggy. He began to burn the 
cut wood in the house, and burned whole piles of it until it was all 
gone. Then he requested me to go towards the forest with him, but 
I refused. He would carry me on his back. He took the icicles 
which were hanging from my nose and stuck them on the door; he 
cut off the hair on my temples and hung it up at one side of the door. 
Then by main force he put me on his back and carried me to the 
forest, and we arrived at a house. 

While living with him, I once heard a man who came to our house 
crying. As soon as the man who lived with me heard him, he hid 
me away in acorner. The other came in from outside. As soon as I 
looked at him, I recognized him as the one who had once promised to 
marry me, and who had gone to get precious things for me. ‘‘ While 
living here, did you not see a woman?” he asked. ‘‘Though I live 
here, I never saw any woman around,” answered my companion. And 
the mighty demon said, ‘‘When, on stepping out of the hut, you see 
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fog at the end of the island, and fog at the beginning, and fog in the 
middle, you will know that | am dead.”” Thus he said, and went away. 

I also stepped out of the hut, and saw fog at the end of the island 
and at the beginning and in the middle, and was sure the man had 
died, and went to see. I stumbled over a dead man whose head was 
lying on a case containing jewels. I put my head on his and wept. 
But from the opposite side came a godlike, beautiful man. ‘‘Why do 
you pity the mighty demon?” he asked. ‘His face is handsome to 
look at, but his soul is black.”” Thus saying, he took me with him, 
and from that time I lived quite well. 


II. SAMAYEKURU AND HIS SISTER 


I was the god of the upper heaven. There were many gods around, 
but, looking at the places where they lived, I nowhere could find a 
woman like myself. In the lower world in the Ainu land, the younger 
sister of Samayekuru,' though she was only an Ainu woman, had a 
face like mine. She seemed to be quite like myself. So I came down 
to the lower world. In the yard, near Samayekuru’s house, fresh fish 
were hanging out on sticks to dry. Samayekuru himself was out 
hunting with his sister, and so was not at home. I entered the empty 
house. As Samayekuru was only a man, I thought he must be weaker 
than I. I went te the sticks on which the fresh fish were hanging, 
threw down one big salmon (Salmo lagocephalus), and assumed its 
shape. Then I waited till Samayekuru and his sister brought home a 
big litter full of bear-meat. They pushed the litter in through an 
opening in the back wall, after which Samayekuru’s sister went into 
the hut and pulled in the litter. They were both tired, so they lighted 
a big fire; and Samayekuru said, “I am tired of eating bear-meat all 
the time. Go and get some fresh fish for me to eat.”’ His sister went 
out, approached the sticks with the fish, and tried to select one. At 
last she took me down, and carried me into the house. Samayekuru 
said, ‘‘ The fresh fish is too cold, warm it a little at the fire.” Thus he 
said; and she tied a thread to my tail and hung me, head down, on 
the hook on which the kettle usually hangs. But Samayekuru re- 
marked, ‘‘The fire is not big enough: put on some more wood, and 
make it bigger.”” His sister then went out to get some wood, and 
brought in a whole pile. A huge fire blazed up, and my head became 
hot. It crackled aloud “ putsi!”’ so violently that it burnt me. My 
soul went up to the tail, and was nearly burning. I got frightened, 
pushed aside the beams of the roof with much noise, and got out into 
the fresh air. Making a terrible ado, I returned to the upper heaven. 

When I reached home, I cried, ‘“‘Samayekuru was only a man born 
on the poor earth, and I was a mighty god!” and I thought that a man 

1 Another name of Self-brought-up-Man (Yayresupo). 
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born on the poor earth would be weaker than I, but he was stronger. 
Angrily I went down to earth again. Samayekuru was out hunting 
with his sister, as before, and I entered the empty house. I hid away 
Samayekuru’s dish, and turned into a dish myself and waited. At last 
I heard the steps of Samayekuru and his sister, who were coming 
home. Through the opening in the back wall they pushed in the 
litter with the bear-meat. The younger sister came in by the door, 
and took the litter with the meat. They were tired, and made a big 
fire, after which Samayekuru said to his sister, ‘‘Did you wash your 
dishes this morning before going out hunting?’’—*“‘ No, I did not wash 
them,” answered the sister. ‘‘Then prepare some hot water and wash 
them now,” he ordered. So she got up, took her big kettle, filled it 
with water, and hung it over the fire to get it hot. As soon as the 
water was boiling, she brought her brother's dish. I thought I should 
die if she should throw me into the boiling water. And she threw me 
in; but I jumped out of the kettle, pushed away the roof near the 
door with a loud rumbling noise, and flew out. Then I noisily raised 
myself to the upper heaven, and returned to my divine home. 

When I was inside, I began to think, ‘“‘Samayekuru is a man only, 
so he ought to be weaker than I am, but he has turned out to be 
stronger.” Full of anger, I sat brooding a long time. At last I 
decided to go down once more, without changing my shape, in my own 
divine, beautiful body. So I did, and went down to the yard near 
Samayekuru’s house, and stood there; but I did not want to enter the 
house as a guest. Samayekuru’s sister went out in the yard, and 
said, ‘‘I know that you do not care to step into our house. You are 
walking angrily about, so I shall not lead you in; but yonder there is 
my little metal hut, and you will do well to go there.’’ So I went 
towards this little house, and at night I stepped in and sat down. 

“Samayekuru surely is angry with me,” I thought. “Though I 
be a mighty god, and though Samayekuru be born on this poor earth, 
he has beaten me,” I thought, and decided to tell him so. Suddenly, 
however, I smelled the smell of dung. I thought I had come to a little 
silver house. But why this nasty smell of dung? I looked around, and 
there I was, sitting in a very filthy place; and Samayekuru and his 
sister had poured out their dung on me, and soiled me from head to 
foot. “I am a mighty god, and Samayekuru is only a man, born on 
earth; but as to power, he has entirely beaten me,” thought I. 
‘‘Whatever I might do, I could never surpass Samayekuru in power, 
so I had better calm down.”’ 

From the filthy place where I was sitting, I leaped up with a terrible 
noise, went to the upper heaven, and returned home, quite soiled 
with dung from head to foot. 1 took off my iron armor and washed it, 
after having washed my head and my whole body. I was quite angry, 
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and sat down full of wrath. My brothers, the other gods, talked with 
one another, and said, “‘As we walked around the house, in the yard, 
we perceived a nasty smell.” I heard these words, but made no reply, 
and sat quite ashamed. One day, however, when I was seated, my 
elder brother came and began to scold me. ‘“‘What is it? Samaye- 
kuru is so powerful, that he wants to beat every one, and you are 
stupid to have roused him.”” Thus they all scolded me. 


12. A POEM 


From childhood I was brought up by my aunt, who fed me with fine 
food. She fed me very well indeed, and brought me up splendidly in 
my father’s house. On the floor there was a large pile of iron cases! 
on which iron pots were standing, one within another; and iron pans 
in a row, also one within another. It was a splendid house, a fine 
house! In this house on the seashore I was living. My aunt gave 
me every day a plate of good meat and of grease, so full that I could 
not even hold it. I ate, and thus we lived. 

At last I grew up and became a large girl. So my aunt took out 
different kinds of silk, and bade me sew. But I did not know how to 
sew. I tangled the thread, and that ended it. My aunt scolded me. 
“My niece does not know how to sew! Why are you such a dullard?” 
Thus she spoke. After trying each day, I at last learned how to sew. 

My aunt said, ‘‘ Far off in Otasam lives your betrothed one. He is 
the younger of three brothers. A piece of silk was torn in halves 
for you and him.? He must be grown up now. He is very rich, 
and will not come to you; therefore you had better go to him, 
to the nispa (‘rich man’).’’ This she said; and I heard it, and 
thought, “‘ Until now my aunt has brought me up well. If I leave her 
for one day only, I rejoice to see her again.’”’ I was grieved, and 
remained. My aunt, however, spoke to me again about it, and every 
day she repeated the same words. 

So at last I gathered the most necessary of my things, made a bag 
in which to take them on my back, and put my clothes in properly. 
I prepared many different things; and when I was ready to start, my 
aunt said, ‘‘In Otasam, where you are going, there are three brothers 
nispa (‘rich men’). The eldest one lives in the house nearest to us; 
in the middle one lives the youngest, with his younger sister; and the 
third one lives at the end of the settlement. When you arrive, you 
will do well to enter the hut that is in the middle, which belongs to the 
youngest brother.”” This my aunt told me while I was taking leave. 

Then I went away. Soon I saw before me a place situated high 
up. I stopped at the mountain Tomisan; then I walked on, and 


1 A sign of wealth and order. 
2 This is the usual ceremony of betrothal in such cases. 
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turned around and looked. There was my aunt, standing in front of 
her house, and she was following me with her eyes. I continued my 
march again, and, turning around, I still saw her looking after me. 
Finally I directed my steps towards the village Otasam, and set out on 
the way to it. I looked, and there was a big house, just as my aunt 
had described it to me; and behind it, as she had told me, was to be 
the house of my betrothed one, but, glancing around, I saw only one 
house in front of me. I began to think, and came to the conclusion 
that I was walking on the road to the house of the eldest rich brother. 
When I looked around, I saw another path, which I took; but soon I 
noticed that it led to the same house. I understood. ‘They are 
brothers,”’ I thought; “and if I go to the eldest of them, the gods will 
have made me do it.’’ So I entered the house, which was full of 
furniture, quite uncommon and divine. The rich man himself was 
living here. He met me full of joy, as if he had already seen me. He 
prepared food, and gave me to eat. 

In the mean time it grew dark, and evening arrived. The rich man 
said, ‘‘ You would do well if you would spend this night here.” I went 
to sleep angry; and when I woke up, I saw the rich man sleeping with 
me. I got up weeping, and was just going to depart, when the rich 
man said, ‘‘What evil god made me do this! I had no bad intentions. 
You have been my younger brother’s betrothed wife since childhood, 
and, though I did not think any evil concerning you, I did this. So 
when you come to your husband’s house, and give him to eat, put this 
into his dish.” Thus saying, he gave me the basket hilt of a sword. 
The hilt was inlaid with silver on one side, a little silver net was spread 
out, and a little silver man was pulling at it, and in the net were a 
whole lot of little silver-fishes. 1 was quite delighted, turned it over, 
and saw on the other side a little gold net spread out, and inside it a 
whole lot of little gold-fishes, and little gold men pulling at it. 

After I had looked at it well, | put it under my shirt and went away. 
I walked on the path which I saw in front of me, and arrived at the 
house of the man who had been promised to me since childhood. 
Above the house two thick clouds were floating, and I entered the 
house. ‘‘She is as old as I am,” said the rich man when he saw me. 
‘‘ The beautiful maiden is living.” _1 was still at the door as he smiled 
at me. As soon as he saw me, | approached the fire and remained near it. 
When I sat down, he wanted to say something. ‘‘ My little brother,” 
he began, ‘“‘has not eaten since last month, and he sleeps all the time. 
Therefore he has a swollen belly! (tsepuhkaha). I do not know the 
reason of this, and am very much astonished. Now that you have 
come, when he hears you are here, perhaps he will eat.”” This he said, 
and at the same time we heard footsteps near the house. 

1 Tsepuhkaha (“dropsy"’) is an illness which is often mentioned in ancient tales, but 
which very seldom occurs now. 
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I looked up, and thought that my betrothed one was coming, but 
in reality it was the swollen sick man. As soon as he came in, he sat 
down near the fire. The girl of the house prepared some food, put. 
it into an iron dish, and gave me to eat; she also fed the owner of the 
house, my husband. As soon as we had finished eating, I gave back 
the rest of the food, and put on the dish the hilt which I had pu led 
out from the back of my shirt. Now even I looked at it with pleasure 
and admiration, and handed it over to my husband. He took it, and 
said, ‘‘My elder brother did not act according to his will when he 
forced you to spend a night with him. It is well for the gods to marry 
one another, and men and women should also marry. I am only a 
man; but the god of the upper heaven has a younger sister, who wants 
to marry me. She desires so strongly to take me up to heaven with 
my body, that I have not felt at all like eating since last month.” 

After having said these words, he seized me, ran out on the place 
in front of the house, and carried me towards the forest. At the back 
of the house there was a little iron hut, built on piles, — a house which 
had feet. He pulled the hanging door! aside, carried me into the hut, 
and there we lay down together. ‘‘ Now we are married, therefore we 
sleep together for the first time. But if you are weak, the goddess will 
take me up, body and all. If you are strong, we shall live together a 
long time.’’ This he said, and fell asleep. 

When I woke up and looked around, I felt something pushing me. 
I looked, and saw an iron ring put around my husband’s body, and an 
iron chain attached to it went up through the opening in the roof, and 
somebody was pulling at it from above. I seized the chain, naked as I 
was, and began to pull it down with all my strength. But the girl from 
heaven, being a goddess, was stronger than I. I began to weep and 
toscream. I called the younger sister (of my husband). She came in; 
but as soon as she saw meé, she fled, shouting, ‘‘Oh, what is this! a 
naked woman!’’_ I screamed again, and called the elder brother. He 
opened the door, came in, looked at me, and said, ‘‘A naked woman!” 
after which he ran away. At last my husband slipped out of my 
hands, and the goddess pulled the chain as hard as she could. She 
grasped it with one hand, then again with the other, and pulled my 
husband up quite close. Smiling, she pulled him into heaven and 
closed the door. 

I could do no more, and began to cry. While weeping, I suddenly 
heard somebody coming from my native country, on the Tomisam 
hill. It was my aunt who had brought me up. She was carrying a 
sword without a scabbard. She brandished it and struck. I thought 
she had killed me; but suddenly I was changed into a little bird, and 
flew out through the hole in the roof. As I did not know where to fly, 


1 The Ainu use doors which may be shut or opened by pushing them to one side. 
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I looked down, and saw the parts of a naked woman’s body lying near 
the house; and my aunt was sitting on them and crying, and was 
trembling all over. 

I made a bridge out of clouds, and, walking on it, I arrived in 
heaven. When I came to the house of the goddess in the shape of a 
little bird, I fluttered my wings; and the gods said, ‘““A maiden is 
walking around in heaven quite naked. We smell her body, and it 
makes us sick.’’ This they said; but I entered the house through the 
upper hole in the roof. There was the goddess, holding the dying soul 
of my husband like a coral between her hands, and she was busy pre- 
paring medicine for him. I snatched my husband’s soul away and 
returned to earth, having put it into my mouth. As we had no place 
to go to, I crept into the mouth of the cut-up woman, and lost all 
consciousness. When I recovered, I looked around, and saw my 
husband, who at the same time returned to life again. 

This is how I resuscitated one of the three brothers of Otasan. 
My aunt, whose power had brought my husband back from heaven to 
earth again, was also alive. From that time on, we all lived happily 
together. I related tales about the gods, and lived with the others. 
This is the legend. 


Cracow, Russlia. 














TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


THE twenty-third annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held in Washington, D. C., in affiliation with the American 
Anthropological Association and with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


A meeting of the Council of the American Folk-Lore Society was 
held on Thursday, December 28, 1911, at 9 A.M., in the new National 
Museum. Present: Roland B. Dixon, Alfred M. Tozzer, Alexander 
F. Chamberlain, Pliny Earle Goddard, Charles Peabody. Dr. Dixon 
presided. 

At this meeting the proposition, originating with the Anthropological 
Association, of the establishment of an independent quarterly of 
bibliography and literary review along the lines of the ‘‘Centralblatt 
fiir Anthropologie,’’ was discussed, and the matter laid on the table. 

The Secretary was authorized to proceed with a re-organization of 
the ne: bership list of the Society, consisting in the giving leave to 
withdraw to those members who might be very much in arrears in 
payment of dues. 

Nominations of officers, for presentation to the Society at its annual 
meeting, were discussed. 


At 10 A.M. the twenty-third annual meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society was called to order. In the absence of the President 
(Professor Henry M. Belden), the Second Vice-President (Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes) presided. 

The presidential address, ‘‘The Study of Balladry in America,”’ was 
read by the Secretary. This was followed by the presentation of 
papers: p 

Rosert H. Lowie, “Principle of Convergence in Ethnology.” 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, “A Note on the Personification of 
Fatigue by the American Indians;’” ‘The Initial and Terminal 
Formule of Kutenai Tales.” 

WILLiAM C. FARABEE, ‘Quechua Folk-Music.” 

CHARLES PEaAsopy, ‘‘ Notes on the Words and Music of the White 
Captive Ballad.” 

The following papers were read by abstract: 

AurELIO M. Espinosa, “Spanish-American Folk-Lore in New 
Mexico.” 

HowarpD W. Opvum, “‘Work-Songs of the Southern Negroes.” 

PuiLuips Barry, “William Carter, the Bensontown Homer.” 


‘“‘ Arapaho Tales,”’ by H. R. Votu, was read by title. 
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At the business meeting a letter from the President, Professor 
Henry M. Belden, of the University of Missouri, was read; and this 
was followed by the reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and the 
Editor of the Journal, as follows: — 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
4 The membership of the Society, and the libraries subscribing to the 
Journal, present the following statistics; 


} 1910 494i 
: Ce Ch ceca es hand hee Re was bap Oe wh ble b medtnns 14 14 
eet ft. deeb ke Cas ed ce wha awd oh chleaes ognm ee 8 9 
RS ty cid ah chededee dads oats sae bea0ee Reet 344 357 
NN EE ee Pee re 135 142 


The Secretary regrets to report that the lowa Branch has ceased to 
exist as such. It is hoped that the members may continue in the 


Society as members at large. 
CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 


—_ 


ee —— ‘ - — _ 
- Renner ren a 


TREASURER’S REPORT ! 


RECEIPTS 

i tas de eid dig aS Rb RE ee ANOS $423.77 
Receipts from annual dues for the year 1912 .. 1... 1. cc cece tweens 3.00 
Receipts from annual dues for the year 1Q1T ..... 2... cece eee ee eee 801.40 
Receipts from annual dues for the year 1910........ innakGan ee caeh ered 30.00 
Receipts from annual dues for the year 1909... . 1... 6 ce eee eee 12.00 
ey a Ng gg icc cencwnasceusbhwasnesd CUS See oes 50.00 
NN EE Pe er er re re ee Te 157.00 

Sales through the Houghton Mifflin Company (net of mailing and other charges): 
TR ce Wich oes GUN Se Kok ted ad eed ec b8 £0v 064 d00 8s dette dwedens 101.25 
Journals of American Folk-Lore, from Dec. 1, 1910, to July 31, I9II...... 426.43 
Sales from agencies through The New Era Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa... . 4.80 
OL, 6g. wesc sabe ec tne vkCReN A TRERO ESKER ORERER EE OM 14.79 
3.00 


ee a cca cc uk Ones RE eKee Rene deen ees 
Subscriptions to Journal of American Folk-Lore from agencies, through Treasurer 43.34 
Balance from Treasury of the Iowa Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society 





Cie. His OR, TURUNEN, TPRTOIOEE, TOL) ono o ck ccc cece dew ecececsaes 8.82 

Dr. Felix Grendon, Brooklyn, N. Y., last payment toward cost of printing his 
article in Journal of American Folk-Lore, No. 84................0.-6.0055 55.00 
Interest, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass......................06: ___18.79 
$2153.39 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Houghton Mifflin Company, for manufacturing Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
Nos. 89 and 902...... EI Ee, Fee EE: Mie ae ee ee 6 een ae $608.31 
' Houghton Mifflin Company, for printing reprints for authors.................. 151.17 
EOC PT ET OTe Te TTT eT TT eee Tee Tee $759.48 


! This covers the period from Dec. 26, 1910, to Dec. 21, 1911. 
H ? This is the last Journal of American Folk-Lore manufactured by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Journal of American Folk-Lore, Nos. 91 and 92, have been manufactured by 
| ' The New Era Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa. The bills for Journals of American Folk- 
: Lore, Nos. 92 and 93, have not yet come in, and should be added to the expenses of the 
current year, and deducted from our balance. 
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Asnoant brevet Gerwbed «......:0<..:06ea vdsi css be eee $759.48 
Houghton Mifflin Company, for binding two copies of Journal of American Folk- 

Lore, Volume XXIII, and making five extra cloth covers................. 1.35 
Houghton Mifflin Company, for changing die... ... 1.6.2... 6c cee eee eee neces 64 
Houghton Mifflin Company, charges for express, mailing, copyright, etc......... 57.62 
Houghton Mifflin Company, work on packing and furnishing four cases for 

Journals sent to Columbia University, New York, N. Y................06. 10.50 
Dr. Franz Boas, Editor, for express charges on Journals of American Folk-Lore 

sent to Columbia University, New York, N. Y..............60 ee ceeeeeeee 12.31 
American Anthropological Association, one-half cost of compiling and printing 

** Periodical Literature’’ for publication in the Journal.................... 147.64 
The New Era Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa., for manufacturing Journal of 

Asnarican Bolle-Tare, Ne. O8......6.000 cs cctssdicdevevadensccdsautvenees 183.80 
Dr. Franz Boas, Editor, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. for expenses of 

editorial work on Journal during the year IQIT..... 2.2.6.6 cece ee eweenee 35.00 
The Rockwell and Churchill Press, Boston, Mass., for"printing return envelopes 3.00 
Treasurer’s postage and sundry charges. ..............0 cc cccee cc eceenceeees 13.57 


Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., Treasurer of the Boston Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, for cost of sending out first notice of the year to local members 2.70 





Insurance on catalogue for ‘Tenth Memoir"... ..........6 50 cc ce cceeewewees 2.00 
Rebate to Cambridge Branch (M. L. Fernald, Treasurer, Cambridge, Mass.).... 19.50 
Rebate to Boston Branch (Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., Treasurer, Boston, Mass.).... 49.00 
Rebate to Missouri Branch (Miss Idress Head, Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo.)...... 5.50 
Rebate to Illinois Branch (H. S. V. Jones, Treasurer, Urbana, Ill.)............ 4.00 
Rebate to New York Branch (Stansbury Hagar, Treasurer, New York, N. Y.).. 2.00 
Rebate to Texas Branch (Miss Ethel Hibbs, Treasurer, Galveston, Texas)... .. 16.00 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass., for collecting checks............. 3-00 

$1328.61 
Datawon BO WOW MOOUUER. oo. ook cewriccpeiccsiccveceuelvas codes e sane * 824.78 

$2153.39 





E.Liot W. REMmICcK, Treasurer. 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


Owing to the change of publishers, which occurred at the beginning 
of the year 1911, the appearance of the numbers of the Journal has 
been very irregular, but the last number is well advanced in prepa- 
ration.! 

According to the programme developed in the last report, the 
Editor has endeavored to obtain material on Spanish-American and 
Negro folk-lore. It is gratifying that the appeals of the Editor have 
met with unexpected success, and we may hope that further contri- 
butions may be made to this interesting and little cultivated branch 
of research. Extended collection of Negro folk-lore is very important 
and urgent, and should receive close attention. 

1 Since the above report was written, the last number of the Journal for 1911 has been 


issued. 
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With the extension of interests over the fields of English, American, 
Romanic-American, Negro, and Indian folk-lore, the size of the 
Journal threatens to become almost too small; and if the financial 
conditions of the Society permitted, it should be extended considerably. 
A strong effort to increase membership, and if possible to establish 
a publication fund, should therefore be made. 

In accordance with the vote of the Society not to proceed with the 
printing of the General Index until sufficient funds can be secured, 
the completed manuscript has been kept in the safe deposit vaults of 
the Hudson River Branch of the Corn Exchange Bank in New York 
until sufficient funds can be secured for its publication. An appeal to 
the Carnegie Institution and to the Smithsonian Institution to assist 
in the publication or to take over the publication has remained 
without success, so that we are compelled to rely on the resources of 
the Society or on private contributions. The Permanent Secretary 
of the Society has generously promised a contribution of $100. Nine 
additional contributions of the same amount would enable us to com- 
plete this important work, that is to be dedicated to the memory of 
the unforgotten founder of our Society, Mr. W. W. Newell. 

The Editor begs to revert to the recommendation made a year ago; 
namely, to enter into a contract with the American Anthropological 
Association for the purpose of publishing jointly with that Association 
a bibliographical journal, to be furnished free of charge to all members 
of the American Folk-Lore Society and of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association; this publication to contain the bibliographical record 
by Professor Chamberlain, and reviews. If the Editor may be allowed 
to make the suggestion, it would be to place this publication, if decided 
upon, in charge of Professor Chamberlain, to be assisted by a number 
of gentlemen who have in recent years taken particular interest in 
the development of the review department of the Journal, — Dr. A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Dr. Robert Lowie, and others. Financially the estab- 
lishment of this independent journal would be a saving for both societies, 
since the bibliography is now printed twice, and is twice in the hands 
of the many individuals who are members of both Societies. The 
Editor would further suggest that this journal be issued as a quarterly; 
that the bibliography be divided geographically, as it is now; and that 
the report on each division be made to cover the period of one year; 
so that, for instance, ‘‘America’’ might appear in April, and should 
cover the period from April to April; ‘‘Africa,’’ in July, and should 
cover the period from July to July, or whatever convenient month 
may be decided upon by the Editor. 

The Society must decide what to do with the plates of the old 
numbers of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, which are still with 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. I think it would be well to dispose 
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of the metal, except in cases of numbers of which there are less than 
five copies in stock. These might be held. I should advise referring 
this matter to a committee. 

FRANZ Boas, Editor. 


The nominations of the Council for the officers for the year 1912 
were accepted, and the Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for 
their election. The officers are as follows: 

PRESIDENT, John A. Lomax, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Professor G. L. Kittredge, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C. . 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL, Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY, Dr. Charles Peabody, Harvard University, 
Cambridge Mass. 

TREASURER, Mr. Eliot W. Remick, 300 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

CouNCILLORS. For three years: R. H. Lowie, E. K. Putnam, A. M. 
Tozzer. For two years: P. E. Goddard, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, S. A. 
Barrett. For one year: Phillips Barry, J. B. Fletcher, A. F. Chamber- 
lain. Past Presidents: Roland B. Dixon, John R. Swanton, Henry 
M. Belden. Presidents of local branches: F. W. Putnam, W. F. 
Harris, A. C. L. Brown, Miss Mary A. Owen, Joseph Jacobs, Robert 
A. Law. 


The following committees were appointed : — 

On Storage and Disposal of Plates and Memoirs, etc.: Franz Boas, 
Chairman; C. Peabody; A. M. Tozzer. 

On Plans of Work in Common with the American Anthropological 
Association: C. Peabody, Chairman; Stansbury Hagar; Clark Wissler. 

Auditing Committee: The Secretary and R. B. Dixon. 

The Secretary was authorized to send votes of thanks to the trustees 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art for their kind invitation to a reception 
on the evening of December 28; and to the secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for the invitation to a reception on the evening of 
December 27, 1911, and for their hospitality in extending the privileges 
of the auditorium as a place of meeting, both meetings and reception 
having been held in the National Museum. 

The Secretary was empowered to act as to the time and place of 
the next annual meeting. 


A special meeting of the Council of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held on Friday, December 29. Present: Robert H. Lowie, 
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Roland B. Dixon, Pliny Earle Goddard, and Charles Peabody. A 
vote was taken, on the invitation of the American Anthropological 
Association, to co-operate in the publication of a separate quarterly 
of bibliography and literary criticism. The vote was favorable, and 
was followed by the appointment of Dr. Robert H. Lowie as Editor 


for the American Folk-Lore Society. 
CHARLES PEABODY, Secrelary. 














NOTES AND QUERIES 


SomE HIDATSA AND MANDAN TALES. — I give in the following a few tales 
told among the Hidatsa and Mandans of the Fort Berthold Reservation in 
North Dakota, together with the story of how an Hidatsa name was acquired. 
The stories are not long and important myths, merely simple every-day tales, 
such as are told to the children by the old grandfather or grandmother. 

The first three of the stories were related by John Hunts Along, a young 
Hidatsa Indian. The first story is a bit of more or less modern superstition. 
The last two stories were told by James Holding Eagle, a young Mandan. 

1. There is a lake on the bottom-lands of the Missouri River between 
Shell Creek and Elbowoods on the reservation. The old people say that 
in the old days this lake was very deep. In those times there were people 
living in the lake, under the water. Many who passed there would hear the 
sound of voices, as the dwellers in the lake were talking or singing. Often 
also dogs were heard barking, and sometimes the sound of the war-drum 
came from under the water when the lake people were having their dances. 

Now, this lake is only a few feet deep in the deepest places. The old 
people say that one of the missionaries put poison into the lake, and either 
killed the people there or made them go away. The poison also made the 
lake dry up and become shallow. 

2. A long time ago there was a man who went out to the Bad Lands to 
catch eagles. He went up on the top of a high hill and dug his pit there. 
Then he got in and arranged the covering over the opening. 

For a long time the people waited for him, and he did not come back, and 
finally his friends went out to look for him. When they came back, they 
said that some monster had come up through the earth to the bottom of the 
pit, had seized the man, and had pulled him down under ground. He was 
never seen again. 

3. The third story related how the Indian name of the narrator, The- 
Man-who-stands-up-in-the-Air, was acquired. The name was purchased 
from the man’s grandfather, together with a shield painted with a picture of 
the sun. The grandfather obtained the name in the following manner: — 

One night while sleeping, he dreamed that he saw the sun standing a little 
way above the western horizon. As he looked, the sun became a man stand- 
ing up in the air, and talked to him. The Sun-Man told him that he would 
help him in all that he undertook; he also told him many secrets, and told 
him how to make a big shield with the sun painted on it for his medicine. 
When the grandfather awoke, he took his name from this Sun-Man, and he 
made a shield as the man had directed. 

After this the grandfather became a great medicine-man: he could make it 
rain or hail whenever he wished, and he could go into a fight and never be 
injured by the weapons of the enemy. Once when the Sioux were defeating 
the Hidatsa, he made a big hail-storm come up, which so frightened and 
confused the Sioux that they ran away. 

4. A Skunk was travelling along his trail. At the other end a Bear was 
travelling, going toward the Skunk. Neither one knew that the other was 
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on the trail. They met; and the Skunk said, “You are on my trail. Step 
to one side!"’ The Bear said, “It is you that are on my trail. You must 
step aside."” The Skunk answered, ‘‘No. You must get off.’"” Then the 
Bear said, “‘I say, you must leave the trail. If you don’t, I shall eat you up.” 
Then the Bear began singing, ‘“‘ You are the one who isin my road. I wonder 
if skunk’s flesh will taste bitter or sweet if I eat it!"’ Then the Skunk began 
to sing, ‘I wonder, if I should eat bear-meat, would it taste bitter or sweet!” 
Then the Skunk cast his scent in the Bear’s eyes. The Bear began to cry 
out, and pluck at his eyes, and he got off the trail. Then the Skunk went on. 

5. Some men went out one time to get into pits to catch war-eagles. As 
they were returning toward evening, one man stopped on the way and sat 
down. As he was looking around, he saw an eagle chasing a rabbit. The 
rabbit was running round and round in a circle, and every little while the 
eagle would make a swoop for him. At each swoop the eagle would come 
nearer to catching the rabbit. The rabbit kept drawing closer and closer 
to the man; and as the eagle made a last great swoop, the rabbit jumped into 
the man’s lap, and the eagle failed to get him. Then the Eagle said to the 
man, “Put him down! I am hungry and want to eat him.’’ The Rabbit 
said to the man, ‘‘Save me! If you do, I will make you very renowned.” 
Then the Eagle said, ‘Put him down! I will help you. Whatever I say 
is true. My feet never touch the ground; and whatever I undertake, I 
never fail in it." The Rabbit answereed, “It is true that my feet are on the 
ground; but whatever I attempt, I too succeed in.’’ And the man saved 
the Rabbit, and the Rabbit made him powerful, and always helped him in 


times of trouble. 
GEORGE F. WILL. 


BIsMARCK, N. D. 

















